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fORSH OBfc 


fC Planning Group on Education under the 
Chairmanship of #r, B.B. Hag Cfcaudhuri , It ember (Bole no e) 
was set up by The Planning Commission in March, 1968 
for undertaking preparatory work of* formulating the 
fourth five Tear Plan, This Group set up a Steering 
Committee under the Chairmanship of the Secretary, • 
Union Ministry of Education to put up their proposals. 
The enclosed Beport of the Steering Committee makes 
an attempt to give a bird 1 a eye-view of the present 
position in the field of eduoational developments in 
the oountxy and in the light of the various points 
emerging from this review suggests programmes and 
policies under various sectors of education. There 
are also aalf-oontained papers on some of the important 
areas* 


9* The Beport of the Steering Committee waa 
considered by the overall Planning Group on Education 
whose recommendations are also included in this 
document* 


3 * I have great pleasure in placing before the 
Planners, Administrators and Be sear oh Workers In the 
fiald of education the report of the Steering Committee 
of the Planning Group -on Education on t •’Educational 
Development in the Fourth five Tear Plan 1969-76" and 
the recommendations of the overall Planning Group 
thereon* These documents are circulated in the hope 
that they will stimulate discussion on toe major issues 
raised. The Planning Group would weloeme observation^/ 
bailments which readers may cars to send. 


(J>.P. Nayar) 

November, 4968 . Senior Speoialist(Eduostion) 

Planning Commission. 

New Delhi. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH PUN 


1 


REPORT OP THE STEERING OOMMITTE2 


I 

INTRODUCTION 


The Pl ann i n g Commission set up an overall Planning Group 
on Ed u ca t ion under the Chairmanship of Dr. B.D. NagohaudSuri, 
Member (Science), in March, 1968, for undertaking preparatory 
work of for m u la t ing the Fburth Five Year Plan. The Croup was 
asked to formulate proposals in regard to the size, content and 
strategies in the various sectors of educational planning. The 
first meeting of the Planning Group decided to set up a Steering 
Oamaittee under the Chairmanship of the Union Education Secretary 
(i) to e xam i n e the material already avalable; the Tfcaft Outline 
of the Jburth Plan, the Report of the Education Commission, the 
Reports of the various Committees that had discussed the Bduoa- 
.tion Co mmi ssion Report, etc.; (2) to identify areas in vhioh 
further work was necessary and specify problems which required 
further investigation; (5) to prepare guidelines for preparing 
educational development programmes to be communicated to the 
State Governments after obtaining the approval of the Planning 
Commission) end (4) to prepare a tentative draft plan in eduoa- 
1£on for the-rfjenaideration ©£~the Planning -Group oa Education, 
the SteariJagJJammiitae-oansiated of the foliowing*- 

1. Sbri G, K. Chandiramani, (Chairman) 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Education. 

^* 0. P# Cautam, (Member) 

Dv. OLrector-Ganaral (Education), 

I.C.A.R. 

3. Prof. P. K. Doraiswami, 4 

Director General, 

Health Services. 

4. Dp, P. J. Philip, « 

Secretary, 

University Grants Commission. 
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5. DP. A. R. Vormi> (Member) 

Director, 

Ngjbitt'nal ’’physical Laboratory 

6. Shrl J P. Naik, 

Bony. Adviser, 

Ministry of Education 

7 Shri D, ?v Nayar, ( Secretary) 

Senior Specialist (BiUcation), 

Planning- Commission*. 

The Committee associated other experts and the officers.of 

the concerned Ministries/Organisations when their subjects were 

discussed. 

2. , The Steering Committee’held 8 meetings to consider 

various aspects of educational development,. • The. detailed 
Guidelines to the State Governments ~ prepared in the light 
of the "Approach to the Fourth,PIan”, approved by the National 
Development Council (relevant extracts given in Annexure I) - 
were finalized. These were subsequently sent to the State 
Governments by’the Ministry of Education with the concurrence 
of the Planning Commission (reference Annexure II). The papers 
‘on various aspects of education considered by the Steering 
Committee, revised in the light of the. discussions held, are 
givee as Annexnres III to ZIII /'pages 42-183). 
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II 

PRESENT POSITION - A CRITICAL REVTKJ4 

Expansion of 5. There has been phenomenal expansion in the facili- 
Bducational ties for education as summed up in Table 1, 

Facilities 

Table 1 


Number of students at schools and colleges* 


.. ..... . (Figures in 3"i'hs) 


{1950-5151955“56f1960-6i{l965-c6l 

|*L96~8 -69 

Stage and Age-group f(Actua-K Ac tua- 

|(Actu- 

((Likely! 

HAntici- 


, ..r . 

jls) 

fals) 

•Achiev- j 
pement) i 

[pated) 

1. 

i 2 . r 3 , 

JL . 4, 


5 6. i 

f 7. 

I. 

Primary (6-ll) 

Glasses I-V 






Enrolment 191,5 

Percentage of 

251.7 

349,9 

514.5 

568.0 


age-group 45.1 

50,0 

62.8 

73.5 

79,2 

II. 

Middle (11-14) 

. Glasses VI-VIII 






Enrolment 31 2 

Percentage of a 

42,9 

67,1 

105.4 

130.5 


age-group 12,9 

15.9 

22.5 

30,9 

34.7 

III. 

Secondary (14-17)** 
Classes IZ-il 






Enrolmont 12.6 

Percentage of 

19.8 

30.2 

55.1 

64.2 


age-group 5,6 

7.0 

11.1 

18,0 

19.0 

IV. 

University Edu¬ 
cation** (17-23) 






Enrolment 3.1 

Percentage of 

5.5 

7.4 

12.3 

13.9 


age-group 0,8 

1.2 

1.5 

2,3 

2,9 

V. 

Technical Edu¬ 






cation (Admissi¬ 
on capacity) 






Diploma (No.) 5900 

10480 

25000 

49900 

48000 


Degree (No.) 4120 

.5890 

13820 

24700 

24000 


* 


) 

) Explanatory notes 


on next page 4 
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Educatlonallv 

less advan- 

oed areas 


Backyard sec¬ 

tions of the 
population 


4. This general expansion of educational facilities, 
however, is not uniformly spread. There are regional t 
imbalances in regard to the overall expansions and in 
elementary education (age-group 6-14) is concerned the 
problem is mostly concentrated in the three educationally 
less developed States of Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. By 1968-69, they will be accounting for 48 

per cent of the non-attending children. This position 
would be worse than what was in 1960-61 when the non¬ 
attending children in these States were 32 per cent of 
the total non-attending children in India. 

5. Educational facilities have not spread uniformly 
among the various sections of the population. The*.back¬ 
ward sections of the community such as scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, and population in rural and hilly 
areas have not availed of ail the educational facilities 
available to them. 


There is very great variation in different States in 
regard to class systems, the age of entry, etc. For 
purposes of convenience the broad pattern prevailing 
in the country, has been taken. Primary stage has 
been taken to mean desses I-V, corresponding to the 
age-group 6-11, middle stage to mean classes VI-VIII, 
corresponding to the age-group 11-14, secondary stage 
to mean classes IZ-XI corresponding to the age-group 
14-17, and the university stage corresponding to the 
age-group 17-23. There are a considerable number 
(about 20^ in the case of primary stage) of students 
who belong to the over-age and under-age groups but 
it is hoped that as the education system settles down 
and as children start going to school at the right 
age, the over-age and under-age children will tend to 
disappear. The enrolment expressed as percentage of 
the population of the corresponding age-group is a fair 
measure of the task accomplished and the task remaining 
to be done. 

** Excludes enrolment in classes XI and ill (in U.P. whioh 
are affiliated to U.P. Board. The' enrolment in these 
classes has been included in secondary classes. 









Girls 1 Girls’ education has lagged considerably behind that 

Education of boys, as can be seen from Table 2 

Table 2 

Proportion of enrolment of bovs and girls 

(1951-69) 


(Percentages) 



f Classes jj Classes 

^Glasses 

(University 

Year. 

If I-V J VI-VIII 

j ix-rr 

L Stage 


IBovs iGirlsfBovs If Girls 

PBovs IfGirlsI 

Bovs jGirls 

—- \t~ .. 

... J 2. 1 3, i 4. 5.5. 

Lia Lit i 

8. If 9. 


1950-51 

71.9 

28.1 

82.9 

17.1 

86.8 

13.2 

88.4 

11.6 

1965-66 (Pro¬ 

63.8 

36.2 

73.2 

26.8 

77.7 

22.3 

76.6 

23.4 

visional) 









1968-09 (Esti- 

62.8 

37,2 

70.1 

29.9 

75.5 

24,5 

76.0 

24.0 


mated) 


Though the gap between the enrolment of boys and girls is na¬ 
rrowing there is still considerable difference between the two 

Adult 

6 . The adult illiterates have not been given suffrcten, 
attention. The percentage of literates increased fro -1 ?'■'•$& ■ 24 
during 1951-61 and the number cf Illiterates also, increased 
from 298 million in 1351 ;o 334 trillion in 1961. The number 
of illiterates in the age-group 15-44, however, was 131 million. 
In 1968-69, it is expected "chat the number of illiterates in 
the age-group 15-44 would be aboux 150 million. Adult educa¬ 
tion is a crucial sector where all studies have shown that it 
is possible to gat a quick return in economic terms. Its 
neglect, therefore, has seriously affected the development 
effort of the country. 

fevers 7 , . xhe rapid expansion of educational facilities has out- 

Bduoation stripped the resources of trained teachers, buildings and 

equipment. As Table 3 below will show, in spite of increasing 
provision for training of school teachers, the number of 
untrained teachers has been increasing. 





















School Torchere - Trained and Untrained 

(in lakhs) 


! 

Year 

Teachers- 

.| Trained 

1 Teachers 

{ Untrained 

If Teachers 

{Percentage 

{Trained 

1 . 1 

L L.... 

L ....... 3. 

J 4. 

t 5. 

1950-51 

7.50 

4.30 

3.20 

57 

1955-56 

10.29 

6.23 

4.06 

61 

1960-61 

13.83 

8.95 

4.88 

65 

1967-68 

20.47 

15,19 

5.28 

74 


In certain subjects, acute shortages have been experienced 
at the secondary stage. For example, in science and mathe¬ 
matics, the present shortage is estimated at 40# of the require¬ 
ments, Similarly, technical Institutions are short of staff 
by 30-40 per cent. Shortages are experienced in other stages 
of education as well. Apart from numbers, the quality of 
training has considerably deteriorated. 

8. On the basis of figures collected from States in 
1964-65 it was estimated that 50 per pent of the schools at 
the primary and middle stages had no buildings of their'own 
or were housed in totally unsuitable accommodation. At the 
secondary level and training institutions, 30 per cent of the 
existing schools and institutions were in this unsatisfactory 
state. They estimated the backlog as follows:- 


Backlog in 

Institutions lakh sq.ft. 

Primary and middle schools 4695.0 

Secondary Schools 468.0 

Primary teacher training 

ins titutions 28.0 

Secondary teacher training 

institutions 0.64 

Hostels for training insti¬ 
tutions 77 .Q 


Total; 


5268.64 lakh sq.ft. 
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Since then the position may have deteriorated further 
because although new schools continued to be opened during 
the interregnum 1966-69, the plan provision for expenditure 
on buildings during these three years was proportionately 
inadequate. Similarly in technical institutions, although 
precise data on the above lines is not available, there are 
indications of shortage of buildings. 

Equipment 9, As regards equipment, there is hardly any equipment 

wortn the name in most of the primary and middle schools. 

At the secondary stage it was estimated in 1964-65 that about 
SO to 70% of the secondary schools were without adequate 
laboratory equipment. As regards universities and colleges, 
the U.G.C. have repeatedly pointed out the inadequacy of 
equipment. Even in technical institutions there is shortage 
of equipment- both indigenous and foreign.- 

%ext~* lo. There is dearth of proper textbooks. The National 

hooks Council of Educational Research and Training is making some 

efforts in this regard. As regards university textbooks, 
attempts have been made to produce cheap editions of foreign 
textbooks with the assistance of USA, U.K., and USSR. Apart 
from lilie problem of textbooks there is almost complete absence 
of children*s books. States have tried to-meat the problems 
of textbooks through nationalisation but this is still in 
an experimental stage. Various difficulties have been encoun¬ 
tered,' especially in regard to the availability of paper and 
printing presses. The position in regard to libraries, both 
institutional or; vail as public, is very unsatisfactory. 

Scholar- 11. Expenditure on scholarships, stipends and other 
ships financial concessions through Government sources has been 
rising in recent years. It rose from R$. 2.75 crores in 
• 1950-51 to Rs. 24, C 6 crores in 1962-65 and is estimated to 
increase to Rs. 35 crores by the end of the Third Plan. Of 
the total, enrolment at various stages of education, scholar¬ 
ships- holders at the end of the Third Plan are Bstimated to 
form 2.8 per cent at the middle stage, 8 par cent at the 
secondary stage and about 18 per cent at the post-matric stage, 
including technical education institutions. 

Manpower ]_g. The educational system is not linked with manpower 
Shortages nae a 3 w ith the result that critical shortages have been 

experienced during the last three Plans in certain fields 
such as of professional, technical and related workers, of 
sales workers, transport and communication workers, craftsmen 
and production workers etc. These results from imbalances in 
the educational system. 









Science 13. There is too little emphasis on science. Due to diffl- 
Muca- culties of staff and equipment, the quality of science teaching 
£ip n at all stages is not satisfactory. At the elementary 'stage, 

including middle, it is practically non-existent. At the secon¬ 
dary stage although general science is said to be available 
for all students, its standard is extremely low, Ely 1965-66, 
the number of students studying science as an elective subject 
is expected to rise to 20. lakhs out of 55 lakhs of students. At 
the university stage it is estimated that by 1965-66 as against 
the original target of 42.5 per cent, only about 39 per cent of 
the students will be enrolled in science courses, 

14* There is also the imbalance between general and Vocational 
education. In other countries besides there being considerable 
emphasis on the inculcation of basic skills at the elementary 
stage, about 40 per cent of the students go to vocational school# 
at the secondary stage. In India, crafts, nominally introduced-, 
in a number of elementary schools, is very badly taught and . 
the resultant educational value is very little. At the secon¬ 
dary stage, ty 1965-66, only about 6.5 lakh children would be 
in vocational schools (inducing teacher training) corresponding 
to general secondary schools in'which enrolment would be about 
55 lakhs. At the post-metric level, enrolment in arts, including 
commerce and oriental learning courses, accounted for 34,2^ of 
the total enrolment in 1950-51, This has increased to 52*3<J in 
1962-63, The percentage of students enrolled in science and 
professional educational courses^has on the other hand decreased 
from 65.8 per cent in 1950-51 to 47,8 per cent in 1962-63. 

gduca- 15, This accounts for the increasing numbers of the educated 
ted un- unemployed on the live register of the employment exchanges. 
employ- In spite of- shortages in certain categories -as mentioned above, 
ment the number of registrants with qualifications of matriculation 
and above rose from 1.5 lakhs in 1953 to 7.80 lakhs in June, 

1963 and to 11.7 lakhs in June, 1968. Although part of this 
increase is due to the.larger awareness of the public about the 
utility of employment exchanges yet it clearly shows the increase 
in the number of unemployed educated people. Though the propor¬ 
tion of educated registrants to the total number of registrants 
is falling but the absolute numbers are rising and pose a seriou' 
social and.economic problem. ■ 

16. As a result of the deliberations regarding the orienta¬ 
tion of the educational system to the new emerging needs it was 
decided to convert the elementary schools to -the basic pattern, 
to diversify secondary education and increase its duration so 
as to make it a terminal course for the large majority of the 
students and to increase the duration of the university course 


Orien¬ 

tation 
of the 

Educa¬ 

tional 

System 


oftal 

Educa¬ 

tion 
















from 2 to3 years for the first degree. As regards basic, 
education, the percentage of' basic schools to the total 
number of elementary schools is estimated to have increased 
from 15.1„par cent in 1951 to 26,5 per cent in 1965-66. 

The quality of these school's 'is extremely varied and the 
large*majority of these schools are not very different of, 
from the ordinary schools. Though 75 per cent of the training 
..Institutions will be converted to the basic pattern by 1965-66, 
the quality of programmes offered in these training institu¬ 
tions and the condition of buildings and equipment available 
needs considerable improvements, 

1?. As regards diversification at the secondary education 
stage, as has already been stated, it hardly exists. Out of 
the 5700 diversified courses provided in multi-purpose schools, 
the number of technic;!, agricultural, commerce, fine arts 
and domestic science was only 1700 and the other courses were 
in humanities and sciences. These courses neither give the' 
student sufficient vocational skills as to enable him to settle 
down in a job nor do they prepare him adequately for univer¬ 
sity education with the result that the colleges prefer students 
who have taken up science rather than those who have gone in 
for diversified courses. The implementation of the other 
recommendations of the.Secondary Education Commission-viz. 
that of increasing the duration of secondary education has been 
largely confined to the institutions in Madhya Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Rajasthan, Punjab and Bihar, Taking the country as 
a whole, the number of higher secondary schools at the end 
of the Third Plan is expected to be onlv 5315 out of a total 
of 22385 high/higher secondary schools or about 24 per cent, 

18, At the university stage, the three-year degree course 
has not been accepted by the. State universities of U.P. and 
the Bombay University, In most other universities also where 
it has been introduced it has not led to a three year integrated 
course as was the original intention but oily to a combination 
of 1 + 

Wastage 19. Even the utilisation of the resources of men and 
in edu- money is not satisfactory as is shown by the fact that 
cation considerable wastage takes place all along the line in edu¬ 
cation, ' At the primary stage 69JJ of the students, who enter 
class I, do not get even permanent literacy because they drop 
out before reading class IV, This wastage figure has 
remained almost steady over the last 10 years. The quality 
of education imparted also leaves much to be desired. It 
also appears that there is hardly any impact of this education 
on agricultural practices and the running of panchayats and 
cooperatives which are the basic institutions of our national 
1 i f*« and for the satisfactory organisation of which,- necessary 
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20. At the secondary stage and the university stage more 

than 50 per cent students fail in the public examinations. 

Again, a majority of the students pass in the third division. 

In 1962-63, for instance, 71$ of B.As., 43£ of B.Scs,;, 50jt 
of M.S#-* passed in the third division. As the prospects of 
employment for the third divisioners are very limited, as is 
shown by the recent survey of the pattern of graduates employ¬ 
ment carried out by the D.G.E. & T», they add to the number of 
educated unemployed. In technical institutions a recent survey 
carried out by the Education Division revealed that the.wastage 
was 25 per cent at the graduate level and 50jf at the diploma 
level. 

Financial 21 . Although expenditure on education increased from 1,2 

Resources per cent of the national income in 1950-51 to 2.9 per :cent 

in 1962-63, and the government share of expenditure increased 
from 56jJ of the total expenditure in 1951-52 to 68 £ in 1961-62, 
the total amounts provided fell far short of the requirements. 

It is also significant that the percentage of development resour¬ 
ces allocated to education have remained practically stationary 
during the three Plans, being 7.6 Jt in the First Plan, 6.6^2 in 
the Second and 7.5i2 in the Third. 

22, The problems have been further accentuated during the 

three annual plan years of 1966-69. Hiring this period, the 
outlays for education could not maintain the tempo of develop¬ 
mental activity, which consequently was slowed down, very 
greatly. In many States, at the elementary stage, it was not 
possible to appoint an adequate number of additional teachers, 
with consequent slowing down of expansion of enrolment, over¬ 
crowding in existing schools, unemployment of trained teachers 
and curtailment of training facilities for teachers. Compa¬ 
ratively speaking, expansion of facilities at the secondary 
stage received greater attention from the State Governments 
than that of primary education, The expenditure under univer¬ 
sity education exceeded the original allocations largely due to 
the setting up of new universities and colleges. No worthwhile 
programmes were taken up under adult education. The emphasis 
in technical education h&3 been mostly in consolidation. 

In view of the prevailing unemployment among engineering 
personnel, the Central, Government has recommended to all States 
to reduce admissions in engineering colleges and polytechnics. 

The programmes of mid-day meals at the primary stage were 
continued at almost the same level as were reached in 1965-66. 

No significant programmes were taken up for the expansion of 
girls' education, or the reduction of wastage and stagnation 
etc. The programmes of qualitative improvement fared ’even 
worse and were either eliminated altogether or were maintained 
at a very low level of effectiveness. 



Approach 


■III. 


'.ITI53 AND STRATEGY FOR FOURTH PLAN 


23. The broad approach to the Fourth Plan has been indi¬ 
cated In the Planning Commission document on the subject and in 
the detailed guidelines to the States sent by the Ministry of 
Education with the concurrence of the Planning Commission. 

Briefly, the main direction of educational development in the 
Fourth Plan will be to promote social justice, link education 
•effectively with economic development and increase returns from 
investments made by plugging wastage and improving quality of 
education. 

Priorities 

24. It is impossible to lav down precise priorities between 
different sectors of education as they are mutually dependent. 
Technical education rests on the base of general education. The 
various stages of general education support the upper stages and 
in turn are dependent upon them for teachers and so on. It is, 
however, possible and necessary to identify the important tasks 
in each area. That is proposed to be done in this Section. The 
relative priorities of these tasks will vary from State to State 
and, even in the State, from district to district. 

(&) In elementary education the most important task 
is the provision of facilities for universal education. This 
involves three programmes; the provision of facilities to back¬ 
ward areas and backward sections of the community, including girls; 
the expansion of facilities at the middle level; and the reduction 
of wastage and stagnation. The last two problems are closely 
interlinked as they both arise from the discontinuance of educa¬ 
tion by children, mostly from economic necessity, and the solution 
to it lies in organising continuation education on a large scale, 

(b) The expansion and improvement of science education 
and it.s linking with urgent national needs has to be given priority 
at all levels, 

(c) The post-graduate education and research levels 

in all areas have to be specially looked after as high levels of 
excellence are needed in every -field, 

(d) In the case of vocational and professional education. 
its quality has to be emphasised and quantity adjusted to man¬ 
power needs, Glose links have to be forged with industry. 









(e) High priority has to be given to educational ' 
research, reform in curricula and well-designed and carefully 

conducted pilot projects, duly evaluated, so that advances 

in new directions can be made with efficiency and economy. 

(f) While gdult education is highly important both 
for liquidating illiteracy as well as increasing the productive 

°f the labour force, it would not be possible to launch 
on any large scale programme. Emphasis has, therefore, been laid 
on voluntary agencies and community effort and on the organisa¬ 
tion of literacy campaigns as part of the national service 
programme and in close collaboration with plans for improving 
agricultural or industrial productivity. 

(g) High priority should oe given to the identifies- 
fcipft of talent and encouraging it through a generous system 

of scholarships. The community must share the increasing burden 
of educational development through increase in fees. ’ 

(h) Adequate training and motivation of teachers is 
central to educational development. 

(i) High priority should be. given to the development 
of part-time and correspondence courses as a means of lateral 
and vertical mobility of the labour force as well as of social 
justice 'o that those who were forced to enter life early duo to 
poverty are able to go up later through their own effort. 


Strategy 


25. The magnitude and the complexity of the tasks involved 

in the proposals put forward in this report requires, above 
all maximum possible involvement of the people and the mobi¬ 
lisation of local and private effort, through appropriate orga¬ 
nisational ' rj nd administrative measures. Further, resources will 
havo to be conserved by maximum utilisation of existing facili¬ 
ties and plugging wastage and stagnation. The planning, imple¬ 
menting and evaluating machinery will have* to be streamlined. 
Fringe activities (in Plan and non-Plan sectors) will have to 
be vourd up. It will have to bo ensured that every new scheme 
is taker up after the most careful consideration and adequate 
preparation through a stage of pilot projects. Top priority 
will have * :■ >-j gi^en to ruch activities which do not require 
much firv^ces and have ° high -'ultiolior effect. These will 
need organising skills, technic.:!, competence and greater human 
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effort. iili efforts in the Fourth Plan will have to be con¬ 
centrated on essential and priority schemes. Educational 
technologies, which promote expansion and development in edu¬ 
cation with minimum investment without lowering standards, 
will have to be used in an increasing measure. Educational 
programmes will need to be dovetailed with various social and 
economic objectives. This will, among other things, require 
effective coordination with other departments engaged in 
similar activities and also the drawing up of a perspective 
plan on the basis of manpower needs of the economy, social 
demand, availability or likely availability of financial and 
human resources. 



OUTLAYS AND TARGETS 


Outlays 

26. In the light of these priorities, the needs of educa¬ 

tion in various sectors were examined. The sum total of various 
proposals, which came up before the Steering Committee, was about 
Rs, 1615 crores. In the light cf various suggestions made by the 
Steering Committee and keeping in view the constraint of resources, 
the original proposals were revised and the outlays which now 
emerge, are Rs. 1500 crores* Their break-up is indicated in 
Table 4. The outlays proposed in the Draft Outline have- also been 
shown in the Table 4 for ready compel '.son. 

Table 4 

Outlays in the Fourth Five Year Plan 


(Rs. crores) 


Sub-head 

? Dr aft JPer-fProposaisjPer-] 

{Out- |cen-{before {cen-j 
{line |tage{the Ste-Jtagej 
j I jering { j 

5 0 {Committee { ! 

[Recomme-|Per- 

fndations|cent- 
pf the fage. 
Steering| 
[Committee} 

1 . 

f 2. 1 

f 3. { 

4.L 

5. j 

L 6.-1 

7. 

Elementary Education 

322.00 

26.6 

469.00 

29 .C 

1 330.00 

25.4 

Secondary. Education 

243.00 

20.1 

217.00 

13.4 

t 201.00* 

15.5 

University Education 

175.00 

14.5 

298.00 

18.5 255.00* 19.6 

Teacher Education 

92.00 

7.6 

145.00 

9.0 120.00* 

9.2 

Social Education 

64.00 

5.3 

■ 45.00 

2.8 

1 40.00 

3.1 

Cultural Programmes 

15.00 

1.2 

21.00 

1.2 

> 20.00 

1 5 

Physical Education 

10.50 

0.9 

61.00 

3.8 30.00 

2.3 

Languages 

Book Production 

17.50 

1.4 

75.00 

4.8 

1 50.00 

3.8 

Educational Administra¬ 
tion 

10.00 

0.8 

25.00 

1.6 

> 22.00 

1.7 

N.G.E.R. & T. 

4.50 

0.4 

26.00 

1.6 

5 10.00 

0.8 

Vocationalisatlon of 
Education 

- 

- 

15.00 

O.S 

1 4.00 

0.3 

Others schemes 

3.50 

0.3 

10.00 

0.6 5.00 

0.4 
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Broak-up of 'Xj Plan outlay into non-recurring 
and recurring may bo seen in Table 5. 

Table 5 

Component of the outlays.in Third 
and Fourth Plans 


(Rs. crores) 


{ Total fG-- nstru- * Equip- If Total }Recu- 

j jj cticn fment \(lon~ jrring 

j | | ( indu- IS recxx- { 

| |ding erring)| 

_|_ } books) 


• Plan 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


-L. 

Third.Plan . 

Ky • ■; 

560.00 

160.00 

56.00 

224.00 

.336.00 

Fourth Plan 

1300.00 

300.00 

175.00 

475.00 

825.00 


The outlay in the public sector of Rs. 1300 crores 
indicated above will be supplemented by a contribution of 
the order of about Rs. 350 crores from non-government sources, 
of which only about Rs. 240 crores are of n type that xs 
usually reported in educational statistics and consist of 
income" from foes, endowments,' contribution from local bodies, 
etc. Mid-day meals and similar programmes where ad hoc 
assistance is forthcoming from the community are also not 
reflects! in these estimates. Further, it is estimated that 
the outlay on education and training programmes of Departments 
other than Education, during the Fourth Plan would be about 
Rs. 500 crores. 


27. j.s a result of the outlays, indicated in mne a wove 
paragraph, she tetd expenditure on education will go up 
from Rs. B50 crores in 1968-69 to about Rs. 1576 crores in 
1973-74, which will be about 3.86 per cent of the national 
income as indicated in Table 
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Table 6 

Total Educational Expenditure during the 

Fourth Five Tear Plan - 1969-70 to 1975-74 


(Is. crores) 


Year 

|Total 

|(Govern¬ 
ment) 

jNon- 

{Govern- 

Jment 

1 j 

^Total 

^Colu¬ 
mns 
,2 + 3) 

{Educational exp- 

fenditure as per¬ 
il centage of 
{National Income 

1 . 

i 2.~ 

# 3, . 

: , 4. .. 

I 5. . 

1963-69 

640.00 - 

210.00 

* 

850.00 

2,79... 

1969-7Q 

'785,20 ' 

it’ 

224.70 

989.9C 

3,06 

1970-71 

879 33 

240.43 

1119,76 

3.27 

1071-72 

994.42 

257.26 

1251.68 

3.45 

1972-73 

1146.52 

275.27 

1421.79 

5.69 

1973-74 

1281.66 

294.54 

1576,2C 

3.86 


28, According to the Ip test decision of the Planning 
Secretaries regarding Centrally sponsored schemes and taking 
into consideration the tasks which will have to be taken up 
by the Central Government, it has been estimated that out of 
Rs, 1300 crores, the outlay on Central and Centrally sponsored 
schemes would be Rs. 334 crores and Rs. 74 crores respectively 
or the total Central Sector would be of the order of Rs. 408 
crores. The outlay in the State Rector would be Rs. 892 crores. 

29. The main schemes in the Central sector relate to the 
development of Central institutions as well as programmes 
directly.executed by or assisted by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training and the University Grants 
Commission. The. work of the NCERT largely relates to pilct 
and experimental projects, production of model books and of 
proto-type scientific equipments required in schools, 'research 
in curriculum, teaching methods, evaluation, etc. The Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission concentrates on the consolidation 
and improvement of higher education with special reference to 
post-graduate and research work. 










30* The mo®t—important programmes in the Centrally 

sponsored-sector, will be the provision of loans for 
construction of hostels, functional literacy programmes 
in conjunction with the Agriculture Ministry's programme' 
of -intensive development of agriculture in selected 
areas and Book Production Programmes, 

31* The details of the scheme in the Central and 
Centrally sponsored sector may be seen at Annexure XXIX, 


Targets 

32, The main targets of enrolment, accepted for the 

Fourth Plan, are indicated in Table 7* 


Table 7 

Humber of studants at schools and colleyes 


State and 

Age-group 

; linit- 

— 

1 1956 -j 

L 51 

l (Act- l 
1 uals) | 

rwn 

i 61 1 

[ (Ad#*** j 
i uals) \ 

VWZS ri 

66 j 

i (Act-| 
1 uals) | 

nsssrj 

69 

(Liken 
[ ly I 

| Posi* 1 
1 tion { 

rm= 

, 74 
[ (tar* 

| gets) 

'T 1. " 


3 . 

4 . 

nzrj 

^4 .. 

ZttZ 


t* Primary(6-111 




asses 


TX?i 


Enrolment Lakhs 

Percentage of 
the age-group 

IX*. Middls( 11-14) 

Classes VT-VXTXs 

Enrolment Lakhs 

Percentage of 
the age-group 


191.5 349.9 514*5 

43-1 62,8 78.5 

31.2 07 , 1 --105-4 

12.9 ' 22.5 30.9 


HkS 


1± 


Enrolment Lakhs 
Percentage of 
the age-group 


12.6 

5-6 


30.2 

11.1 


XT', 


ty,E.du.o at i on 


Arts,Science & Commerce) 

Enrolment Lakhs 3.1 7,4 

Percentage of the 

age-group 0.8 1.5 


55.1 

18,0 


12.3 

2,3 


568*0 

79-2 

130,5 

34-7 

64-2 

19.0 

16,9 
2.9 


748.0 

92.3 

201.1 

45.9 


97.2 
24.6 

26.3 
3.8 


V. 


To.c-bnjcal .Eduoa felon 

(Ac 


'Admission capacity) 

Liplc * Nos. 5900 ’2500 

. Degree Jfos, 4120 13820 _ T ,„ _ _ _ ___ 

® The targets have been reduced in view of the unemployment 

among engineers. These will be revised once the demanrt -Po- 
the Fifth Plan is known. * <- 


49900 * 48 OOO 26000*8 
94700* 24000 1 ’ 


1 7000® 



















The progressive increase in enrolment during the 
various Plan periods is indicated in Table 8, 


Table 8 


Increase in enrolment in various 
stages of education during various 
Plans 


(Figures in lakhs) 


§ir~3iag£7 - 

Acfditional enrolment 

Average Annual Increase 

No, Age-group 

Fl 

Plar 

n l in 

Plarf Plan 

1966-63 

Plan 

! rv : 

j Plan 

'r lii {Yffyi9^4 "fv 

Plan Plan Platt 6 69 I Plan 

L . J Plant 

1. 2. 

JL 

4. 5. 

L 

]. 

5. 9 . 10 . ru 12 . 


Primary 

6-11 

‘60.2 

98.2 164.5 

53.5 

180. 

12.04 1?.64 32.90 1 7.83 

36.00 

Middle 

11-14 

11.? 

24.2 

38.3 

25.1 

70.0 

2.34 

4.84 7.66 

8.37 

14.00 

Seconda^ 

14-1? 

. 7.2 

10.4 

24,9 

9.1 

33.0 

. 1.44 

2.08 4.98 

3.03 

6,60 

University 

17-23 

2.4 

1.9 

4.9 

4.6 

9.4 

O .48 

0,38 O .98 

1.53 

1.88 


It will he seen that the tempo of increase will 
comparatively slow down so far as the age-group 6—11 is 
concerned as we approach the-saturation point. The 
increase at the middle stage will be irore pronounced as a 
result of the pressure of increase at the primary stage in 
the earlier period, the greater retention as a result of 
the measures proposed to reduce wastage and stagnation and 
emphasis on continuation classes. The most phenomenal 
increase, however, will he at the university stage because 
of the rapid Increase in the social demand and the non¬ 
availability of sufficient alternative avenues, 

33. The requirements of teachers for the programmes 
of expansion, is indicated in Table 9. 
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Table 9 

Additional Employment of Teachers 


(Figures in lakhs| 


Stage 


1968-69 ( 1973-741 1969-74 l 1969-74® j Total 

J I Additional Additional | Additional 


teachers J teachers 


teachers 


| (Columns | for normalf (Columns 


1. 

"2.’ 

3. 

4. 

5. 6. 

Primary 

14.20 

I 6.60 

2.40 

2.30 

4.70 

Middle 

5.20 

6.00 

0.80 

0.90 

1.70 

Second — 

2.90 

3.90 

1.00 

0.60 

1.60 

Total* 

22.30 

26.50 

4.20 

' 3.80 

*8,CO- 


3 .'er cent for Elementary Education and 

4 per cent for Secondary Education. 


Excludes teachers who will he required for 
10 lakhs students to be enrolled in 
continuation classes. The existing teachers 
will be reouired to teach these students. 


Thus during the Fourth Plan, the number of additional 
teachers /ho will be employed, is expected to be 8 lakhs. 

34. The additional number of university and college 

teachers who are expected to be appointed during the Fourth 
Plan is lively to oe 5i,000 inclusive of 3,000 on account 
of normal replacement, 

3p. On the basic of expansion visualicedffor teacher 

training facilities, the additional number of teachor - 
euucntcre it likely to be about 8,000 inclusive of 
replacement, The additional administrative, insepetorate 
and super viecry staff required during the Fourth Plan is 
likely to la of the order of about 5j000. It is'difficult 
to make a/:/ very precise assessment of the requirements 
of non-teaching staff. It it estimated very roughly that 
during the fourth Plan, about 80 ,000 to 90,000 additional 
non-te achiu • staff w'U be uired. 
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36. The details of the various important programmea 
and policies have been given in Annexures III to XII. 

In the following paragraphs some of the significant 
developments visualised have been indicated. The enrolment 
targets for elementary education have been fixed on the 
basis of feasibility and the need to achieve the 
Constitutional Directive as early as possible and those 
for the subsequent stages on the basis of estimated social 
demand. In regard to technical education, the admission 
capacity is proposed to be reduced keeping in view the 
rough demand estimates, which is all that is possible to 
make at this stage without the targets of industrial 
production etc. for the Fifth Plan being known. 
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V 


PEOQfiAMMSS AND POLICIES 


Pre-School Education 


37* Due to the dearth of resources, the main emphasis 

in the Fourth Plan in the field of. pro-sc nod education, 
will he on the training of teaohers in .pre-primary training 
institutions with attached experimental nursery schools, 
providing grant-in-aid on a limited scale to 
municipalities and corporations for setting up pre-primary 
schools in, rslum areas and organising low-cost" pre¬ 
primary classes in rural areas with community support* 


Eleme ntary edue ation 

33* The provision of universal education for all 
children* upto* the age of 14 years would be achieved 
latest by 1990-91 ; and the provision for the universal 
education for all children in the age-group 6-11 would he 
completed by 1980-81* This will be achieved* (a) by 
opening n^w schools in school-less habitations, (b) by 
encouraging the enrolment of girls and children of backward 
oommunitlea, and (o) by progressively eliminating wastage 
and s t egnat1on * 

39* About 3 per cent of the rural population do not 

have facilities for primary, education. Therefore, in the 
Fourth Flan, priority will be given to opening primary 
schools in about 16,000 rural habitations which have a 
population qf 300 and above, but have no school, at present, 
within a distance of one mile. Like-wise, in the opening 
of new middle schools, preference will be given to the 
school-less rural habitations with a population of 1 30 G 
and above Simultaneously vigorous efforts will be made 
to encourage a larger enrolment of girls, partiou"iarly 
at the middle stage* At the primary stage, the enrolment 
wf girls is highly yon satisfact ory in the States, of Bihar, 
IvLadnya Pradesh and Rajasthan. At the middle stage, the 
position is very unsatisfactory not only in these three 
States but also in Uttar Pradesh* It is proposed to eliminate 
wastage and stagnation over the next 13 to 20 years 
according to a phased programme. This will be done through 
Sre&ier integration of work in the school and among the 
parent a, especially xn classes I and IT and in regard to the 
care of the pro-school child 5 through more effective control 
of admissions in class I so that all the children join 
the class about the same time, through the provision of mid¬ 
day rivals; through such programmes as free text books 
and free clothing to needy children; and through effective 
teaching. To begin with, in the Fourth Plan, a definite 
target ;v iil hr l&ici for the reduction of wastage and 
stagnation by 23 P^r cent of the present incidence and 
vigorous efforts will b<* made to achieve it. In regard - 
to qualitative improvements, special attention will be given 
to the revision of curricula, production of better text-bocks 
and the improvement of teaching of science, particularly 
at the middle atage. 





40. According to the programmes drawn up, the targets 

of expansion for elementary education, are shown in Table 10 


Table 10 


Enrolment targets for elementary stage 

(enrolment figures in lakhs) 


Class/ 

1960-61 f 1965-66 

| 1968-6° 

: 1973-74 

Age-group 

actuals 

jj actuals 

| antici- 
2 pated 

proposed 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

.—is— 


1 - 7 ( 6-111 


Beys 

235-93 

328.36 

356.77 

446.51 

Girls 

114.01 

186.14 

211.19 

301.45 

Total 

349.94 

514.52 

567.96 

747.96 

VI-¥III( 11-14) 

Boys 

50.74 

77.18 

91.43 

136.19 

Girls 

16.31 

28.18 

39.02 

64.84 

Tot al 

67.05 

105.36 

130.45 

201.13 

I-YHK6-14) 

Boys 

286.67 

405.56 

448.20 

582.70 

Girls 

130.32 

214.32 

250.28 

366.29 

Total 

416.99 

619.88 

698.41 

943.99 * 


$age of population in the age-group 


I—V C 6—1l) 

Boys 

82.9 

98,5 

97.1 

106.7 

Girls 

41.3 

57.7 

60.3 

76.8 

Total 

62.8 

78.5 

79.2 

92.3 

VI-VITI(11-14) 

Boys 

33.2 

44.5 

47.9 

60.6 

Girls 

11.3 

16.9 

21.1 

30.4 

Total 

22,5 

30.9 

34.7 

45.9 

I-VIIK6-14) 

Boys 

66.4 

79.8 

80.0 

91.2 

Girls 

32.0 

43.6 

46.4 

60.7 

Total 

49.0 

62,0 

63.6 

76.4 
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The additional children who will he enrolled in 
Glasses T—VT T T, during; the Fourth Plan-would be 250 lakhs 
as against 213 lakhs in the Third Plan* Thus, hy 1973 - 74 , 
the provision .'of schooling facilities would be -available 
for 76.4 per cent of the children in the age-group 6-14? 
schooling facilities for boys would be available for 91*2 
per cent and for girls 60.7 per cent* 


Secondary education 

41. The enrolment at the.secondary stage has shown the 

highest rate of growth in the field of general eduoation. 

In the Fourth Plan, it is expected to enrol 33 lakhs 
additional children in classes IX—XI; The position about 
•expansion of facilities at the secondary stage is indicated 
in Table 11. 

Table 11 

Enrolment at the Secondary Stage 


Enrolment Percentage of 


Tear 

(Figures in lakhs) 

the Age-Group 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1. 

2 

3 . 

.. 4 * . 

5. . 

-.: §. •.-.- 

....■ 7 ..:.: 

1960 - 6*1 

24,6 

5.6 

30.2 

17.5 

4.2 

11.1 

1965—66 

42,8 

12.3 

55.1 

27.3 

8.2 

18.0 

1968-69 

48.5 

15.7 

64.2 

28.2 

9.5 

19.0 

1973-74 

71.0 

26.2 

97.2 

35.2 

13.5 

24.6 

It will he observed that, by the end 

of the 



Fourth Flan, schooling facilities according to proposed 
programmes wouldbe available for 24.6 per cent of children 
in the age-group 14-17? 35-2 per cent' for boys and 
13«5 p ff -r cent for girls. 

42. While making, adequate provision for the inescapable 

growth in enrolment, the main effort in the Fourth Plan 
will be to enrich the content and improve the quality of 
secondary education. This will he achieved by a strict 
enforcement of grant-in-aid rules for the recognition of 
new schools whose location- will be determined according to 
the requirements of each area, taking into consideration 
the optim um utilisation of the facilities already available 
in the' area. At the same time encouragement will he given 
to the setting up of secondary schools in the backward 
areas and special facilities will be'provided for increasing 
the enrolment of girls at this stage. Scholarships will 
be offered to bright students from rural areas to enable 
them to'complete secondary education. The present 
improvement programmes relating to the revision of curricula, 
production of good text-books and examination reform will 
he strengthened further. Emphasis will be placed on the 
pre-service and in-service training of science and. mathematics 












teaohers anti the provision. of at least the minimum 

laboratory equipment' so as to ensure that every secondary 
school in the country is able to teach science as a 
compulsory subject upto Class X, A beginning will also 
be made in the vocationalisation of secondary education 
by reorienting and strengthening the teaching of practical 
subjects in schools which have, at present, facilities 
for teaching these subjpcts so as to provide terminal 
courses for those who/will not go beyond the Matriculation 
stage. ITIs are already providing such courses for some 
students. By and large vocationalisation will be at- the 
post-Matric stage 'hnd will be mostly imparted in. 
institutions for the training of para-medical personnel, 
agricultural schools, ITIs, polytechnics etc,, whose 
intake will be determined by the need for such personnel. 
But there is considerable room for further experimentation. 


University education 

43., Taking into consideration the inevitable expansion, 
it is estimated that the total.enrolment in arts, science 
and. commerce courses including the F.U.G. and the 
Intermediate classes of Bombay University(but excluding 
U.P,.Intermediate Colleges which are regarded by the 
State Government as a part of the school system) will 
increase from 16.93 lakhs in 1968-69 to 26,28 lakhs in 
1973—74 indicating an additional enrolment of 9*35 lakhs. 

The additional•enrolment in -pre-university, and intermediate 
under-graduate and post-graduate and research classes 
would be 2;76 lakhs, 27,000 , 5,33 lakhs and 99,000 
respectively. The additional =nrolir. o nt in law during 
the Fourth Plan is estimated to be 35,000. Emphasis 
will be, laid on the development of post-graduate studies 
and research by expanding the existing centres of Advanced 
Study and establishing clusters of such centres of 
Advanced Study in a few universities for inter-disciplinary 
research in selected subjects. Science education will 
receive the highest priority. More than 50 .per cent of 
the allocations are reserved for this purpose* It will 
be expanded and improved through the provision of . 
laboratories, scientific equipment and qualified staff. 
Provision has also been made for new universities, the 
establishment of which has already been agreed to. Special 
assistance will be made available to about 100 selected 
colleges for improvement. The affiliated colleges have 
been hitherto completely neglected even though they provide 
education to more than 88 per cent of the enrolment at 
the university stage. It is proposed to organise at least 
850 summer institutes during the Fourth Plan, with an 
enrolment of about 40,0Q0 teachers. A number of student 
welfare services like improvement • of.host el facilities, 
student study homes, health services, sports and.games 
etc. will be taken up. Residential facilities^ for 
students and teachers will be further expanded. The 
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Social education 


44. Provision for functional literacy both in rural 
and urban arfias for clearly identifiable groups and 
compact~4rf»e^s, where intensive programmes of increasing 
production are launched or where the public response , is 
very good, will be given high priority; Further, 
educational'institutions, through the programme of 
National Social Service and the village adoption scheme, 
v/ill take up the programme of initial literacy. These 
programmes can be successful if there is adequate 
follow-up in terms of reading materials and libraries. 
Necessary provisions for thi^s have been made. Voluntary 
organisations have an important contribution to make in 
promoting adult education programmes. They will be 
assisted. The University Departments of Adult Education 
will be helped in taking up pilot projeots, conducting 
research and organising extension and extra-mural lectures. 


Teacher education 

45- The main emphasis in this sector .will have to be 
on qualitative programmes like the provision of in-service 
education, professional education of teaoher educators, 
improvement of existing facilities, provision of 
correspondence courses for the existing untrained teaohers, 
educational research, up-grading the academic qualifications 
of the existing unqualified teachers, taking up specialised 
courses and setting up of State Boards of Teacher Education, 
Expansion of training facilities will be related by the 
State Governments to the demand for n«=>w teachers and the 
existing training capacity. Special emphasis will be laid 
on the training of science and mathematics teachers. 


National Service and Youth Programmes 

46 , The national service and 3 ports programme which 
has now been accepted as an integral part of educational 
development, will he implemented during 1968-69 on a 
pilot basis by the universities and colleges. During 
the Fourth Plan it is proposed to progressively increase the 
coverage of students under this programme from one lakh 
in 1968-69 to 6 lakhs in 1973-74. The coverage of students 
under the MCC in 1973-74 would be 4 lakhs. So the coverage 
of the two programmes taken together will he 10 lakhs 
against a total estimated enrolment of 12 lakhs in the first 
two years of the degree-course by the end of the Fourth 
Plan. A number of welfare programmes for urban and rural 
youth will be taken up and an attempt made to provide a 
number of activities, through educational institutions, 
to non-student youth. Physical education and sports 
programme will be continued. The Ministry ojUS d’Sg'ftt len have 
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set up a Study Group which is preparing details of youth 
welfare programmes. The programmes of Planning Forums 
will he expanded in the Fourth Plan. 


National'Council of Educational Research and Training 

47# The programmes initiated by the MCERT in the 
field of evaluation and guidance, curriculum construction, 
extension, educational research etc, will be consolidated. 
The programmes of development of science education will 
bo expanded. It is proposed to effect closer collaboration 
between the programmes of the NGERT, the State Departments 
of Education, State Institutes of Education, Universities 
and the other institutions which are concerned with 
qualitative improvement of education in the country. 


Development of languages 

48 , The Official Languages(Amendment) Act, 1967 and 
the Government Resolution thereon enjoin upon the 
Government of India to prepare and implement a comprehensive 
programme for the spread of Hindi as well as other modern 
Indian languages mentioned in the Constitution. 

49* A number of schemas for the development of 

languages have been proposed in the Fourth Plan. These 
include the setting up of Institutes of Languages, with 
the objectives of conducting inter-linguistio research, 
training of translators in different languages and 
production of literature in Hindi and other Indian 
Languages including tribal languages. It is also proposed 
to-assist the State Governments in the production of 
literature in Indian languages so as to facilitate the 
change over to regional languages as media of instruction 
at the university stage. The ‘programmes of the Scientific 
and Technical Terminology Commission will be stepped up. 

The Central Government will also continue to assist the 
Hindi : Teaohers/Colleges and the appointment of Hindi 
Teachers in non-Hindi States. Assistance will he provided 
to the voluntary organisations for the propogatior. and 
development of Hindi. It is also proposed to set up 
an institution of university level with Hindi medium in 
South Trull a. ’ The schemes for the development of 
Sanskrit like improvement of pay scales of Sanskrit 
teachers,' award of scholarships for Sanskrit studies, 
etc. will be continued and further expanded. Grants will 
be given to voluntary organisations devoted to the 
production of Sanskrit literature. 




Book Production 


50. With the decision to switch over to modern Indian 
languages as the media of education at the university- 
stage., it has become necessary to develop two important 
programmes viz. (i) the production of books in modern 
Indian languages with a view to their adoption as media 
of instruction at the university stage and (ii) the production 
of indigenous hooks in English with a view-to reducing 
our dependence on imported books to the minimum. These 
programmes will be taken up by the Central Government 
in collaboration with the university Grants Commission 
and State Governments. At the school stage, intensive 
efforts will be made (a) to impro-g the quality of text¬ 
books, (b) to produce ancillary teaching and learning 
materials on an adequate scale, and (c) to make proper 
arrangements for the distribution and sale of school 
text books. It is also proposed to suggest to the State 
Governments to set up autonomous book production 
corporations. The coordinating machinery for taking up 
the big programme of bock production both at the Centre 
and State levels, will be established. Emphasis will 
also be placed on production of books for children, 
especially from the point of view of national integration 
and development of interest in science. 


Cultural Programmes 


jU The programmes of Archaeology, Academies and 

museums will be - stepped up. Central assistance will 
coutinuo to be made available for the reorganisation 
and development of museums run by State Governments and 
private organisations on the advice of the Central Advisory 
Board of BMuseums. It is also proposed to expand the 
museums run by the Central Government, i.e., National 
Museum, Belhi, Saf&arjang Museum, Hyderabad and Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, etc. There is provision for 
bh$ expansion of National Library, Calcutta* Delhi 
Public Library and the National Archives of India, 

The cultural and Budhistic institutions will be developed. 
It t-is proposed to make available to school and college 
students plaster casts and paintings of museum and 
archaeological objects and film strips depicting places 
of historical interest eto. The work relating to the 
compilation of the Indian and the District Gazetteers will 
be continued. 


Vooatiunalisation of Education 


Details of the programme are-being worked out 
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Dovolopment of Science education 

53. * Science*, being basic to the development of a 

modernising society, has been given a very high priority 
in the proposals for various levels of education. The 
proposals are brought together in this section so that 
they can' be viewed as a v/uolo and the relationship of 
the efforts at various levels made clear. The effort 
in the Fourth Plan will be to provide facilities for 
the teaching of science as an integral part of the 
general education programme at least up to the high 
schools stage. With this vend in view, programmes of 
pre-servion and in-service training of teachers will 
be strengthened , the curriculum in science will he up- 
graded-Andbbod^rnls-ed and necessary physical facilities 
of ,l,eborat'6rv -and equipment will be made available to as 
many uchoois'as possible. The agencies which provide 
leadership role at the* State level will be strengthened 
and a -net-work, of supervisory agencies will be 
set up to ensure proper imple?lent at ion- of the- science 
programmes. bi addition, one our age merit will be -provided 
for information activities through science-clubs and 
science fairs. 

S4* At the elementary stage, the development 

programmes include provision of laboratory,facilities 
to all existing teacher training institutions, provision 
of science kits to 21,000 selected'primary schools, 
provision of in-service training facilities to 
teachers of selected schools and a pilot project in each 
State to improve science teaching through a mobile 
1aboratory-cum-training van. 

55. At the middle stage, it is proposed to establish 

about 150 science teaching centres in selected science 
colleges, to provide in-service training facilities for 
40,000 science and mathematics teachers now teaching these 
subjects and to provide a science study-room and equip- 
.ment for each of the 20,000 selected middle schools. 

56* At the secondary stage, the State Institutes of 

Science Education v/ill be. strengthened, science units 
will be set up in the State Directorates of Education 
and Science Supervisors will be appointed in 150 districts* 
Existing training colleges will be provided science 
equipment, on^-y^ar pre-service training centres for 
science teachers will be svvt up in selected universities 
and a large in-service training programmes will be undertake 
Funds have also been provided for laboratory rooms and 
equipment in 3 000 existing secondary schools and 4,000 mv 
secondary schools to be set up luring the Fourth Flan and in 
about 500 higher secondary schools of the 12-year pattern. 
Provision is also made for grants to Science Clubs, Science 
Fairs ; at,all levels and for the establishment of State 
Science Museums. 



57. At the bniveroifcy utu.re, taere has "seen a rapid 
expansion of science education, during the past two 
decades. The enrolment in science subjects which was about 
27 pel* cent of the total enrolment in arts, science and 
commerce subjects in 1960-61 rose to about 39 per cent in 
1968 - 69 . In the Fourth Plan, it is proposed to expand and 
diversify science education so as to meet the growing 
demand of science graduates and post-graduates in various 
disciplines. It is proposed to lay particular emphasis 

on the expansion and improvement of facilities at the 
post-graduate and research levels. For this purpose, the 
Centres of Advanced Study set up in various universities 
will be strengthened. Inter-discipiinary and intra¬ 
disci plinary research will he encouraged through the 
setting up of ’clusters 1 of Advanced Centres in related 
subjects. It is proposed to provide suitable-.short-term 
training courses in applied science subjects for science 
graduates who fail to get absorbed in vocations requiring 
the knowledge of science courses pursued by them. It is 
proposed to improve science education facilities by 
developing selected institutions and selected courses 
of study, organisation of summer institutes, refresher 
courses and college development programmes, and development 
of instrumentation workshops and computer facilities in 
universities and collegiate institutions. 

58 . The total provision in respect of scheme exclusively 
for the expansion and improvement of science education in 
the Fourth Plan is Es, 11 7 .50 orores out of a Plan outlay 
ojf Rs. 255 crores for higher education. This is in addition 
to the outlays provideo, for schemas like hostels and staff 
quarters, etc., which are common to both science and 
humanities courses. The provision exclusively for science 
education at the elementary ana seconlary stages is 

Es, 22.50 orores and Es. 41.41 crores, respectively, 
thus making a total provision of Es. 181.41 orores for 
science education at all stages. This is exclusive of 
the provision for science courses in Technical Institutions," 
Out of this about Is. 20 crores is for training of 
teachers, mostly for elementary and secondary teachers. 


Technical Education 

59. It is proposed to bring down, the admission capacity 

of degree and diploma from 24 , 00 b and. 48,000 respectively 
to about 17,000 and 26,000 in th- light of the anticipated 
demand for engineers and diploma holders, during the Fifth 
Plan, These figures will be revised as soon as firm figures 
of demand are available, Main emphasis in this field will 
be to concentrate resources and energy on improving quality 
and standards. The improvement programme would relate to 
pre-service and in-service training of teachers, reorganisation 
of diploma courses in order to diversify them and reorientate 
them functionally to the needs of industry, expansion and 
improvement of ppst-graduate engineering studies and 
research, curriculum development and preparation for 
instructional material including laboratory equipment, 



FLAMING, IMPLIMITATION iOJD 
EVALUATION MACHINERY 

60* To pu*t% through th* programmes indicated in the 

previous sectroaSy and even to improve returns- from the 
existing programmeife la of the utmost importance that 
ine administrative machinery should be stream-lined* 

•.This will require a careful evaluation of the present 
strength of the cadres of the Central and State Governments, 
their recruitment and training policies and the incentives 
vid d to personnel at various levels and the provision 
ox remedial measuies. Special attention is needed to 
reduce the work-load to inspectors so that effective 
supervision can be broadened and modernised to include 
professional guidu^oo ao teachers* It would be desirable 
to broad-base the area of recruitment of educational 
administrators both at the Centre and State levels so that 
people working in universities, and similar institutions 
can be drawn upon the administrative jobs and people in 
the administrative wing can go to teaching jobs for a few 
years to enable cross-fertilisation of ideas so that 
administrative praotioes and needs of 

educational institutions can*be kept close together* 
besides, strengthening the administrative and inspectorate 
staff, it would be desirable to arrange for their training 
and retraining* For junior administrative personnel, 
training programmes could be arranged at the State level, 
but for sari or admin*strator&, i t i s proposed to set up 
a .aationui 3 waff College for Educational ivlmi ni s t rat or s 
which would, besides providing training programmes through 
seminars and workshops, also undertake research* in problems 
relating to comparative studies of various procedures and 
practices irythe different States and in other countries 
with similar problems as our own, so that lessons can be 
learnt from relevant experience. 

ol* A careful review of procedures will also be 

necessary so that through dec ntralisation of the decision 
making auth ity quick decisions can be taken at the 
appropriate levels right along the lines down to the 
institutional levels. The administrative machinery, in order 
to be able to cope with developmental masks, has to develop 
tki capacity to change end grow in response to the call of 
new programmes and policies. For that programmes- aru^jxbLLoxes^ 
have to be periodic ally revi...wed modified inthe 

light of evaluation, That would require a carefully 
designed and strong planning and a statistical cell to 
assist the Director of Education. This Cell could keep 
the procedures ani the practices of the administrative 
machinery at all levels under constant review. 



62. Planning is a continuous process. Therefore, 
in the Fourth Plan itself,steps should be taken to 
streamline the pl a nning machinery and in the first 
instance to make it effective -at le a st at the district level 
though the attempt should be to take it right down to 

the institutional level. 

63. In view of the importance of this subject, 

a Working Party on Educational Planning, Administration 
Evaluation was set up by the Planning Commission, 
heport of the Working Party has since been received and 
it is proposed to implement the programmes suggested by 
the Working Party in the Fourth Plan. 


planning commission 

(Education Division) 


Annexur® I ; Annexure I 

Extracts from Approach to the Fourth Plan” as approved 
by the National Development Council in their meeting 
held on May 17-16, 1068. 


EDUCATION 

Immediate attention must be paid to implementation 
of the directivs^in the Constitution regarding primary 
education. The ample mentation will require provision of 
special wilities to backward areas and backward sections 
of the community and for the education of girls. The 
extent of wastage and stagnation in primary education is 
at present proving very costly. It would be necessary 
to devise measures to reduce this-substantially. In the 
field of adult literacy, it is proposed to emphasise 
Idle functional approach. 

2. Since education is the main instrument of social 
change, opportunities for secondary and higher education 
must become increasingly available to all classes. At the 
same time, restraint of resources ~ financial and personnel - 
emphasises the need to economise in, and to rationalise 

the process of institutional spread and to make 
strenuous efforts at maintaining minimum standards of 
quality. 

3. Considerations arising out of man-power planning 
have special relevance to the field of technical, vocatio nal 
and professional education. The institutional and other 
facilities brought into existence to provide this education 
must be linked to estimates of future demand for trained 
manpower. This is because the educations- j. effort in this 
field is relatively costly and excessive supply wastes ■ 
national resources and because over-supply of highly 
qualified technicians leads to special difficulties in the 
case of unemployment. The estimates of future demand can 
only bo made on the basis of a eommitr&ont to a certain 
pattern of long -term development. Further, industry, 
business and commerce need also to be closely associated 
with this sphere of educational effort. 

4. Enlargement of research activity is essential. 

All such activity should be coordinated .fully between the 
institutions, and universities specially with post-graduate 
work and that in its applied aspects, it is closely linked 
with the appropriate sectors of economic activity. 








5. The relatively early stage at which a large majority 
of students in India find it necessary to leave educational 
institutions and the requirements of a changing technology 
indicate the importance of providing facilities of part-time 
education, correspondence courses and other training 
programmes. These should be so designed as to facilitate 
lateral and vertical mobility of members of the working 
force. 

6. Because of our poverty, it is not possible for 
the State to maintain free a system of wida-sprea and 
varied educational services. While, it is necessary to 
provide special facilities for the poor, it is rot 
financially desirable to afford free facilities to those 
who can a fford to paj for education of their children. 

Thox'oforo, a f /stea in which an appropriate charge for 
educational service is made, combined with a scheme of 
scholarships, freeships and loans apprears, the most 
appropriate. It i also desirable to encourage voluntary 
contributions for educational activity, especially in 
relation to non-recurrent and capital expenditure, from 
the community and individuals. 

V. While programmes for tha expansion of facilities 

at different stages will have to continue it is essential 
to lay greater emphasis on programmes of qualitative 
improvement? Among these, special attention will have to 
be given to the improvement of the skills and status of 
teachers, indigenous book production and promotion of 
student welfare. 

8. Another step is the extension of public services 

which raise tha standard of living of the mass of the people. 

Tho two most important directions in which this h a s .happened 
significantly during the last 15 years have been the spread 
of educational and public health facilities. Education is 
the most effective means for progress. An appropriate 
spread of educational opportunities is an extremely 
important instrument of social policy. It is noteworthy 
th a t backwardness in economic organisation and cooperative 
effort usually goes hand in hand with backwardness in education. 
(Chapter VIII; Development and Distribution; para 4). • 

8. It is possible to incur expenditure on specialised 

programmes, such as school reals, nutritional programmes 
in favour of definite areas or categories of people and 
programmes for tho welfare of children. If these are properly 
articulated, tJj.y nay benefit specially the handicapped 
classes and categories. Subsidies have been given in the 
past through tho lows. of foodgrain prices. It is obvious 
that we cannot afford fc ,ueral subsidies at any significant 
level and further that subsidisation, which is necessarily 
nou-discrirainatcry, achieves social purposes at too groat 
a cost (chapter VIII; Development and Distribution; Para 5). 
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education is tho mast effective moans for progress. 
An appropriate spread.of educational opportunities is an 
extremely. important instrument of social policy. Side by 
side, it is also essential to lay greater emphasis on 
programmes of qualitative inpeovement. Among these, special 
attention will have to be given to the improvement of the 
skills and status of teachers, indigenous book production 
and promotion of student welfare* 


II. Equalization of Educational Opportunities 


2, Primary Education ; Immediate attention should be 
paid to the implementation of the Directive contained in 
Article 45 of the Constitution. This will require prevision 
of special facilities to backward, areas a n d backward sections 
of the community and for tho u mention of girls.' The extent 
of wastage and stagnation in primary schools is at present 
proving very costly and it will be necessary to devise 
measures to reduce it substantially. If possible, programmes 
such as school me a ls any be ore rid;:: 1 2 3 4 . In favour of definite 
areas or categories of children. 

3, Secondary and Higher Education; - Since education 
is the main Iiisirumont' ox social 'change, opportunities 

for secondary and higher education must become increasingly 
available to all classes. At the same time, restraint 
of resources - financial and personnel - emphasise the need 
to economise in and to rationalise the process of 
institutional spread and to make strenous efforts at 
maintaining minimum standards of quality,. 

4, Professional. Technical and Vocational Education; 

Considerations"“arising out of man-power planning have 
special relevance to tho field of technical, vocational 
aid professional education. The institutional and other 
facilities brought into O ’t/el a ice to provide this education 

should bo linked to estimates of future demands for trained 
manpower, Subject to this, suitable facilities for 
vocational education shoal: bo provided for those who step 
off the stream of general education during or after the 
primary stage and the vocational! sution. of location 

needs. emphasis. 
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5. Post-graduate Education and Re search ; Fb st-graduate 

education, carefully linked to manpower needs and research, 
should receive emphasis. In this context, the dew 1 ''"'ent 
of advanced centres of study in individual or a n of 

related areas depending on the potentiality of a university, 
has a special relevance. Emphasis is also needed on the 
development of inter-disciplinary and intra-disciplinary 
research which fcalls' for close cooperation between all 
categories of universities and other research institutions. 
Applied research should be closely linked with appropriate ' 
sectors of economic activity, 

6. Adult Education : Adult education, centering largely 
on functional literacy, may be conceived of in two stages. 

The first stage may be' in the form of a„ mass movement, 
largely dependent, on mobilisation of local resources, both' , 
of personnel and finances. Students and to a chers should be 
an important asset, in this movement, -wherein popular . 
leadership would be provided by voluntary organisations" 

and the Panchay a ts. The second stage should include a 
regular and systematic education of those who are identified 
at the first stage as being capable of putting in serious 
efforts. Tints will need a paid teacher on a part-tine 
basis and a proper library of suitable follow-up literature. 

The entire programme should be financed jointly by the 
State and the local community. 

7. Programmes of adult education may be developed in 
industrial and commercial undertakings, public and private, 
and by voluntary organisations. They should also form an 
important part of the programme of national or social service 
for. students. All departments of Government should participate 
in the programme in a suitable manner, the technical guidance 
being provided by the Education Department. A State Board of 
Adult Educ a tion may be set up to coordinate these different 
programmes. 

8. Part-time Education: The relatively early stage 
at which a large majority of students in India find it 
necessary to leave educational institutions, and the 
requirements of a changing technology, indicate the 
importance of providing facilities of part-time education, 
correspondence courses and other training programmes. 

These should to so designed as to facilitate lateral and 
vertical mobility of members of the working force. 


9 • Planning and Establishment of New Institutions : 

Preference 'should to given to tne full utilisation of, 
facilities in an existing institution over the creation 
of a new one. It is 'also necessary to ensure , that each, 
educational institution reaches an optimum size which will 
help to make it boidtoaconomic and'efficient. 
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1C. Cn tho basis of the 3-oeoirl Education Survey, tho 
location of now primary and secondary t schools should be 
.carefully planned. Sim-iiar Planning is also necessary 
for colleges- do raw university should be created unless 
the need for it is clearly established, adequate roseouroes 
are provided and tho concurrence of" the University Grnnco 
Commission, Ministry of i'ducuticn and the Planning Commission 
is obtains d. i convention she nil also he ostabiish-cu that 
university c-oatres should b.. out up in the first instance 
and developed into uraversities in due ecu. ,o. 

i 'J, Programmes of Ocnsoiidc tier. and 
3 IV J^itatlvQ •■Inproveaent . 

XI. While programmes of inescapable expansion will 
continue in the fourth Flan on the broad linos indicated 
above, emphasis har now to bo drifted to those of 
* consolidation aril qualitative improvement. 

12* Idnvbo a education and Teachers Status : Suitable 
step's should be taken to improve the remuneration, retirement 
benefits and conditions of work and servico of teachers* 

13. Irociai emphasis should be given to the employment 
of women teacher 3 with a view to incroar ing tho enrolment 
of girls. 

14. Teacher Education - both, pro -service and in-service - 
needs special attention. A State Board-, of Teacher Education 
should be .set up in each State to formula to and implocent 
comprehensive plans'for the development of teacher educe vice.. 
The programmes to bo developed for the purpose snould include, 
amongst others, (a) an expansion of facilities to. clear 

the backlog of untrained teachers and to increase the out¬ 
put of Training. institutions to equal tho annual demand; 
l b} the improvement of training institutions: (•") revision 
and vitalisiug of training -verses; (d) advanced Training 
of teacher-od-caters; and <, . rue starting of part-time 

and oovrcspontorK-:; courses 10 supplement the .0 for full-time, 
education. 

.1;, . a;, sic d. yabilities in .llucitlonal Institutions: 

.'itspe a.iv'> tikon to improve physical facilities• 

bua I dings, -ibr wriou, laboratories, workshops, play-, 
-•rounds, selva. 1 . tarns, ate. in educational institutions at 
alt Iov.j . i.-rr.'S shoel! be prot,;rod for proscribing 
airdrun. , >.ciii tl : 1 oouired. for each typo of institution 
and at coup to should bo made to raise as many institutions 
possible to thi? level. 
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16. The problem of < school buildings is urgent. Special 
efforts .should be made to adopt the cheap designs prepared 
by the Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee and to 
reduce the cost to the minimum by use of local materials 
and adoption of pre-fabricatdd techniques. Provision 
should also be made for clean drinking water and adequat 
sanitary facilities in each institution. 

17. The assistance of the local community should be 
fully enlisted for the construction and maintenance of 
school buildings and improvement of other physical facilities. 

18 . Student Ser vices; The development of student 
services and close teacher-student contacts needs emphasis 
at all stages and especially in higher education. Special 
attention needs to be paid for supply of text-books. 

Adequate text—book libraries should be set up in all 
institutions of secondary and higher education. 

19. Develop rent of Talent: T a lent should be encouraged 
through the liberal scheme of scholarships, fo£<*nh.ips and 
other incentives. 

20« Improvement of Curricula. Teaching Methods and 

evaluation : These programmes neecl to be developed on a 
priority basis especially as the ’inances involved are not 
large and their multiplier effect is considerable, 

21. Curricula need to be r vi sed and upgraded at fall 
stages. Pilot projects shoul be developed for introduction, 
of work-experience and Patio nJ. or social. service and 
generalised in the light of experience gained. Emphasis 
need to be placed on the cultivation of social and moral 
values, 

22. The methods of teaching and evaluation should 

be improved through training institutions, programmes of 
in-service- education for teachers, improved supervision 
and supply of improved teaching and learning materials* 

The instruments of mass media should be fully utilised 
for this purpose. 

23. Book Production ; Programmes of book production*, 
toxt-books ^nd other teaching and learning materials — 
need great emphasis. 

24. The State Governments should make full use of the 
programme of text-books and teaching materials prepared 
b^r the FQBRT. They should* also consider the desir a hility 
of establishing autonomous corporations* functioning on 
commercial lines, for the production and distribution of 
textbooks. 
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25. The development of regional languages should be 
accelerated with a view to enabling their speedy adoption 
as media of education at the university stage. A. programme 
of prep a ring text-books ahd other reference material 
needed for this purpose should be developed intensively 
and quickly. 

26. Prograu-raos of producing text-books and othe;? 
reference material in higher education will also be developed 
•at the national level, the object being to produce as early 
as possible most of the books required at che under-graduato 
stage and a fair proportion of those required at the post¬ 
graduate stage within the country itself. 

27. Science Education : Sc.1 enee Education sheuld be 
improved through pro-service and in-service training of 
science' teachers and adequate supplies of laboratory 
equipment and other teaching materials and aids. 

28. Physical Education and Sports and Games; 

Emphasis shouH be placed on the development '"of. programmes 
of physical education and games and sports at- all stages. 

The existing training facilities for physical education 
instructors and coaches should bo reviewed and wherever 
necessary, exp a nded and strengthened. Special encouragement 
should be given to indigenous games. Programmes of scouts 
and guides, youth hostels, etc. should be strengthened aril 
developed further. 

29. Pattern of School and College Glasses ; To the 
extent resources permit, steps should be taken to adopt 
the pattern of 10 +2+3 recommended by the Education 
Commission. 


IV. Technical Education 

30. As pointed oiit earlior, expansion of technical 
education may be related to future manpowt • needs. Where 
future manpower estimates indicate tho need for reduction, 
that reduction should be affected.largely in institutions 
which have not been able to .provide facilities of the 
standard laid down by the All India Council for Technical 
Education. 

31. In the Fourth Plan, accent should be on programmes 
of qualitative improvement and consolidation. There should 
be closer cooperation between technical education and 
industry and commerce. Priority should be attached to the 
qualitative improvement of post-graduate education, 
carefully a djusted to manpower roods, and research, especially 
as increasing sophistication will make larger demands for 
high- quality* design and research engineers. Part-time and 
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s&ndv:ich courses may bo established in industrial complexes, 
whenever new facilities have to be created. Correspondence 
courses ray also be davoloped on a pilot basis, in the first 
'instance, to assist employed personnel to upgrade themselves* 
These non-formal courses would assist horizontal and 
vertical mobility of technically trained personnel as also 
to train persons for self-employment. 

32, The requirements of development indicate that the 
technical performance of the small -scale dispersed units 
must be at a high level and that they should absorb the 
fruits of technological advances to a significant 

extent in all important directions and provide opportunities 
of self-employment for technically trained persons. For 
this purpose, it may be necessary to provide short-term 
courses in management, sales and accountancy to technically 
qualified persons. 

33, Highest importance should be given to the pre- 
service and in-service training of technical teachers 
and providing them With opportunities for professional 
advancement. Hie in-service training should include 
summer institutes, sequential courses, organised field 
experience particularly in industry and advanced studies 

and research for those teachers whose academic qualifications 
need to be improved. 

34, The technical Teachers Training should reorganize 
their programmes to eater primarily for teachers sponsored 
by technical institutions. Special attention should be 
given by the Institutes to equipping technical teachers 
with pedagogical skills and techniques. 

35, Polytechnics should designedly be brought into 
close relationship with industry to conduct cooperative 
programmes of training for technicians in selected and 
diversified fields like automobile engineering, refrigeration 
and air-conditioning, radio and electronics, machine tool 
technology, instrument technology and chemicals manufacture 
in relation to regional- requirements, 

36, Research programmes should be organised and conducted 
by the Institutes of Technology and other well-established 
institutions which have adequate expert personnel, with 
special reference to curriculum development, preparation 

of text-books, teachers’ guides and instructional materials. 
The Institute of Technology should incroasingly take interest 
in helping the engineering institutions in conducting in- 
service training programmes and developing a new methodology 
of technical education. 
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V. Cultural Programmes 


37, Emphasis should, bo laid on consolidating the 
continuing programmes of archaeology, museums academies 
and other cultural projects. Special attention should 
bo paid to those schemes which bring out the composite 
character of Indian culture. Museums, archaeological 
sites, etc. should bo fully utilised.for educational 
purposes and guides prepared to assist teachers for 
this purpose. 

VI. Educational Planning Administration 
and Finance . 

38, -The machinery for planning and administration 
should be streamlined. 

39, x'here should be an effective planning cell in 
the Directorate of Education. The different institutions 
created for qualitative improvement of education, namely, 
the State Institute of Education, Institute of Science 
Education, etc., may be brought to-gether as an effective 
technical arm of the Directorate of Education communicating 
with the NCERT on the one hand aft* the district level 
set-up o-i the other. 

40, The district should be adopted as the principal 
unit for planning, administration and development of 
education. The staff at the district level should be 
accordingly strengthened. The programmes of ’School- 
complexes’ may be adopted end the system of institutional 
planning introduced. 


41. The supervisory machinery should be strengthened 
and subject-specialists may be appointed, especially in 
science and mathematics. 

47. It is essential to streamline administrative 
and financial, procedures and to decentralise authority 
to take decisions. The recruitment policies should be 
revised, wherever necessary, to attract competent persons 
and adequate provision should be made to pre-service 
and in-service training of educational-administrators and 
supervisors. 

43, All important programmes should be subjected to 
rigorous evaluation from time to time and a suitable agency 
should be created for the purpose. 
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44* It is not possible for the State, on account of 
limitations of available resources, to aaiutair, a system 
of widerspread and free educational services. Ivhile it 
is necessary to provide special facilities for the poor, 
it is not financially desirable to offer free facilities 
to those who can afford to pay for the education of 
their children. Therefore a system in which an appropriate 
charge, for educational services us made, combined with a 
scheme of scholarships, freeships and loans appears to be 
most appropriate,, 

45, Institutional facilities like buildings and 
equipment should bo fully utilised for educational and 
community activities. Wherever possible and necessary, 
shift-system should be adopted. It is also desirable that 
facilities like workshops, laboratories, play-grounds, 
etc. should be shared jointly by a number of institutions, 
wherever possible. Efforts should be made to produce, 
within the educational institutions themselvos, as much 

of educational equipment as possible. 

46, In view of the emphasis on self-reliance and the 
need .-.to reduce foreign aid, utmost emphasis should be laid 
oq the indigenous production of scientific instruments. 

Towards this end, institutions should bo assisted and 
encouraged to experiment and design new instruments, especially 
those new being imported. 

47, It is desirable to encourage voluntary contributions 
■for educational activity, especially in relation to non¬ 
recurrent and Capital expenditure, from the community and 
individuals. 
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P re-Pri ¬ 
mary Edu ¬ 
cation 


PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Divisibn) 

* * * 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ,TE5 FOURTH PLAN 

Pre-primary education is important for the phy¬ 
sical, mental and emotional development of children, . 

The need for pre-primary education is particularly 
great in the case of children from slum areas or from 
poor families whose home environment is unsatisfactory. 
Children who attend' pre-primary classes show better 
results at the primary stage, the incidence of wastage 
and stagnation being comparatively' lower in their 
cases. Every encouragement should, therefore, be 
given in the Fourth Plan to voluntary organisations to 
expand facilities for pre-primary education, parti¬ 
cularly in the rural areas. On account of the cons¬ 
traint of resources, Government’s role will be limited 
to the following programmes which may be included in 
the Plan:- 

(a) Setting up in each State at least- one insti¬ 
tute with an attached model nursery school for organising 
training of teachers, production of literature and 
experimentation; 

(b 5 Opening a limited number of schools in sl’im 

areas; 

(c) Providing grant-in-aid on a limited scale to 
municipalities and corporations for setting up pre¬ 
primary schools in industrial areas for children of 
workers; and 

(d) Organising low-cost pre-school classes in 
rural areas with community support. 

An ad hoc provision of !<s, 2,00 crore is made for these 
programmes of which fis,l,00 crore is shown under ,, 
’’Teacher Training Sector” and Fs, 1,00 crore under the 
"Elementary Education Sector”. 
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Elementary 

Education - 
The Main 
Qb.1 actives 


2, The programmes. in the elementary education sector 

have been drawn keeping in riew the following broad 

objectives;- 

(a) By the end of the fourth Plan the facilities 
for primaiy education (classes I-TV/V) should be.spread 
all over the country l->o that no child may have to walk more 
than one mile to attend the nearest primary school. 

Is for the middle, stage (classes V/VI-VII/TIIl), steps 
should be taken to expand facilities during the Fourth 
and Fifth Plans, in such a manner that by the end of the 
Fifth Plan, a middle school should be within a walking 
distance of three miles of every pupil in the country* 

The Second Educational Survey will provide guidance in 
regard to the location of new schools. 

(b) The Constitutional directive regarding provision 
Of universal, education for all children upto the age of 

14 years should be achieved latest by 1990-91 and the 
provision for the universal education for all children in 
the age-group 6-11 should be completed by 1980-81, Since 
conditions vary widely, each State will have to work out its 
own perspective plan of elementary education and decide upMn 
the enrolment targets for the Fourth flan keeping in 
view this long-tem perspective. In fact, it will be 
useful to prepare a. perspective plan for each district. 

(c) Wastage and stagnation saould be eliminated in 
the next 15 to 20 years according to a phased programme. 

In the Fourth Plan, a definite target of reduction of 
wastage and stagnation, by say 25% of the present 
.incidence, should be laid down and vigorous efforts 
made to achieve it, 

(d) A core programme for raising the standard «f 
elementary education should be implemented in the Fourth 
Plan. This will include;-the revision and upgrading of 
curriculum, the preparation of better textbooks, the 
provision of minimum physical facilities, the improvement 
of facilities for the teaching of science and. the intro¬ 
duction of work experience. 

(e) Salaries and conditions of service of teachers 
should be improved. The facilities for pre-service 
training of teachers should be adequate in number and 
quality. The proportion of untrained teachers should be 
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Location 

of new 
schools 


Targets of 

additional 

enrolments 


progressively reduced. The facilities for in-service 
training should be expanded and opportunities and 
incentives should be provided to teachers to improve 
their academic and professional qualifications, 

3, is stated already, the target in the Fourth 
Plan is to provide a primary school (classes T-IV/V) 
within easy reach of every child. The Second Uduca- 
tional Survey reveals that only about 5% of the rural 
population do not have facilities for primary education. 

The Survey indentified about 16,000 haoitations with 
population of 300 and abova which are not served by 

the existing primary schools. During the Fourth Plan, 
the highest priority should bo given to the opening of 
primary schools in these and groups of other habitations 
which have a total population of 300 and above. In 
regard to middle school education (classes IV/V - VII/ 
VIII), the Survey shows that in 1965-66, 82.95$ of the 
rural population living in 7,12,894 habitations had 
the necessary facilities i,e. children in these habi¬ 
tations did not have to walk more than three miles to 
attend middle classes. According to the Survey, about 
4,000 to 5,000 habitations with population 1,500 and 
above were not served by the existing middle schools. 

In locating new middle schools during the Fourth and 
Fifth Plans, preference should be given to these habita¬ 
tions, and groups of other habitations with a total 
population of 1,500 and above, TT ith the help of the 
Survey, a district-wise pro-ramme of opening new schools 
during the Fourth Pirn should be procured keening in 
view the targets indicated in para 2(a), 

4, It has been stated that each Stats should work out 
the additional numbers of oupils which it must enrol 
during the Fourth Plan in order to achieve 'the targets 
indicated in paragraph 2(b) above. In the case of the 
age-group 6-11, the minimum effort which the country 
Would need to make is to enrol about 180 lakh additional 
pupils in classes I-V during the Fourth Plan so a3 to 
raise the overall percentage of enrolment in that age- 
group from about 79.2 in 1936-69 to about 92,2 in 1973-74, 
Since additional enrolment in classes VI-VIII during the 
Fourth Plan will depend on the number enrolled in the 
lower classes and the transfer ratio from these classes, 

it has been estimated that it will be feasible to enrol 
SO lakh additional pupils in those classes, in addition, 
it is proposed to enrol about 10 lakh more pupils through 
the provision of part-time education. If these targets 
are realised the percentage of .enrolment in the age group 
11-14 will rise from 34,7 in 1968-69 to 45,9 at the end of 
the Fourth Plan., The details may be seen in Statements 
I & II 
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Co st of '5. (i) It has been assumed that the average annual 

additional salary of a trained matriculate teacher during the 

e nrolment Fourth Plan will bo Rs, 2,000/- and that of a trained 

graduate Ps. 3,000/-. , it has also been assumed that 

the new teachers appointed in primary classes (l-IV/V) 
during the Plan period will be mostly trained matri¬ 
culates, In the middle classes, about one-fourth of 
the total number of teachers recruited during the Fourth 
Plan will bo trained graduates, as against 17% graduate 
teachers at this stage during 1965-66 

(ii) The teacher-pupil ratio In primary classes 
is about 1: 40 at present. It will b? extremly diffi¬ 
cult to find the necessary financial resources to enrol 
180 lakh additional pupils and maintain the present 
teacher-pupil ratio. It would, there’ore, be advisable 
to introduce in the primary classes the double shift 
system, at least in classes I 4 II. Since the effective 
teaching time in these classes does not exceed to 5 
hours, one teacher should be able to teach the two 
classes under the double shift arrangement, This will 
make it possible to increase the teacher-pupil ratio to 
1 *45, In tho middle classes> the toucher-pupil ratio 
assumed in this paper is 1 ; 50, agaiist tho’ present ratio 
of 1 : 25. 

(iii) Working on these assumptions the average 
annual cost per pupil in respect of teacher emoluments, 
provident fund contribution and other benefits works out • 
to Rs. 49/- at the primary stage and Rp 82 v , 5 at the 
middle stage. To this may be added another 10% to cover 
the non-teacher costs, suen as salaries of class IV 
servants, contigencies etc a The totax per pupil direct 
cost will thus bo H 54 at the primary stage and Rs. 90,75 
at the middle stage. The cert of part-time education 
has been assumed at 50% of tho cost in regular full-time 
classes i.e„ Rs.45 per pupil per annum. With the proposed 
■increase in the teacher-pupil ratio, existing teachers 
should be able to teach 70 lakh additional children, in 
classes I-V and 26 lakh additional children in classes 
VI-VTII. Thus provision for teachers, accommodation etc. 
has to bo made for expansion of facilities for 110 lakh 
additional children in classes I-V and 44 lakh additional 
children in classes VT-VIII (including 10 lakh children 
through part-time education), Tho total cost 
during the Fourth Plan for the two stages will come to 
about ih>» 178,20 crore and R% 106„06 crore respectively. 
Assuming further that the cost to Government will be 
85% of the total direct exoenditure it tho primary stage. 
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States 
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and 8C/ at the middle stage-, the provisions required in- 
the Fourth Plan, for expansion of facilities at the 
two stages will be Fs, 151.30 croro and Fs,C4,85 crore 
respectively, 

6, (i) In, .addition to the programme outlined in 
the foregoing paragraph regarding expansion of faci¬ 
lities for education.at the primary and middle stages* 
it is proposed to give the school system responsibility 
for imparting functional literacy to all persons in the 
age-group 11-17, who have either missed primary edu¬ 
cation or ware unable to complete it* It is felt that 
part-time education from an hour to an hour and a half 
every day.given over a period of ono year should 
suffice to make persons in this ago group functionally 
literate. These classes will be held in the existing 
primary and middle- school buildings outside the normal 
school hours, A teacher of the school will be given an 
allowance of about ’:s*25/- p.m, to conduct the literacy 
class. Taking the average -attendance as 15 per class 
the cost of making one per son functionally literate 
will be about Fs,20/- per ? or. Ultimately,, this system 
should be effectively lir with the regular school 
system and it should, be p ,-sible for a young man to; 
pass his various examinations through this part-time 
study, 

(ii) The Kothari Commission estimated that about 
200 lakh persons in the age-group 11-13 alone could be 
brought under this programme. However, in view of 
the constraint of resources and the need for building 
up the programme on a sound basis it might be more 
prudent to keep a target of enrolment of 50 lakh pupils 
during the • Fourth Plan* - The cost will amount to 
Ik, 10 crore, 

7, \ major proportion of additional enrolments will 
take place in seme of the backward States like Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan.and Uttar Pradesh, It is 
feared that, these States will not be in a position 

to moot the expenditure from the State resources and 
the Central assistance which they may reasobably 
expect to receive according to the prevailing 
pattern. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
give special central grants to these States over and 
above the .State Plan ceilings. This special Central 
assistance should generally be subject to the condition 
that the grantee States make adequate contributions 
from, their Plan and non-Plan resources to the funds 
needed for expansion of facilities for primary 
education. 
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.8, ' Since the mat or problem in achieving universe" 1 

enrolment is to enrol’ largo number of girls, it 
will be necessary in most of the States to undertake 
special programmes to oncourage enrolment of girls. 
These programmes includes special enrolment drives 
through publicity and propaganda, .provision of 
girls’ hostel and quarters for women teachers, 
provision of stipends for girls, appointment of. 
school mothers, construction of separate sanitary 
blocks for girls in mixed schools, provision of 
attendance allowance for teachers etc. It is proposed 
to provide R$. 20,00 crore for these programmes. 


School meals 9* The provision of free school meals and supply 

and free of free text-books is necessary in the case of 

text-books poor children, particularly those living in backward 
areas* About 1 crore children are, at present, 
supplied mid-day meals in schools. The food-stuffs 
for this purpose are being made available largely 
by CARE and other foreign agencies. It is proposed 
to increase the coverage of this programme by 50 
lakh children, thus covering roughly 20 % of .the 
pupils enrolled in classes I-V at the end of the 
Fourth Plan. Various suggestions regarding the 
form which this programme may take in the Fourth 
Plan areunder discussion. However, assuming the 
annual cost of feeding and administrative charges 
for one child as Rs»20/- and Fa*5/— respectively, 
the total cost of extending the benefit of the school 
meals programme to 50 lakh additional pupils in the 
Fourth Plan will amount to about r o, 37,5 crore, \ 
phased programme of supply of free text-books to 
155? of the elementary school pupils, numbering, over 
9 crore at the end of the Fourth Plan, at an average 
cost of Rs, 3/- per annum will cost about R-» 12,50 
crore. 


^ programme of this magnitude can be organised 
only with the voluntary contribution of the community, 
the,Government support being limited to about 25 % 
of the expenditure i,e. about h,10,00 crore for 
school meals and about fh«5,00 crore for free text-, 
books. The percentage of State assistance will vary 
in inverse proportion to the prosperity of an area. 
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stag e and 11, The Incidence of wastage and stagnation is about 
s tagnation 60$ in the primary classes. The incidence is part- 

cularly high is classes I and IT, Various studies have 
been made from time to time and valuable suggestions 
have been made by the K°thari Commission to eliminate 
this evil. It is proposed to lay down a definite 
target for the. reduction of wastage and stagnation 
say 25 % - during the Fourth Plan, It will be necessary 
to create administrative cells at the,Centre and in 
the States to direct and coordinate efforts to achieve 
this objective, A sum of S% 1 crore is provided for 
this purpose, 

12. (a) Strengthening State Institutes of Education • 

To cope with the programmes of revision and upgrading of curriculum, 
preparation of textbooks, general reading materials, teachers’ 
hand-books and audio-visual aids and introduction of improved 
evaluation techniques, the State Institutes of Education will 
be strengthened. It is proposed to provide a sum of ?v 1,5 
lakh per year for 20 State Institutes for their development acti¬ 
vities, The, total cost during the Fourth Plan will be %1,50 
croro. 


Qualitative 

improve¬ 

ments 


(b) Buildings and equipment - There is an acute 
shortage of accommodation in primary and middle schools, 
Apart from the heavy backlog, the new enrolment of 
about 110 lakh children in classes I-V will require the 
construction of about 2,45,000 additional rooms and 
provision of simple equipment. It is proposed that the 
responsibility for providing buildings and. equipment 

may be placed mainly on the village communities, the 
contribution of Government being limited to about Ss, 600/- 
per class-room, which will be roughly 25$ of the cost. 

The cost to Government will amount to about 14,70 
crore. Similarly, against about 1,00,000 additional 
class-rooms required for middle classes, it is suggested 
that government assistance may be provided at the rate 
of n %l,200/- per room - Sc, 1,000/- for the class room 
and S$. 200/- for equipment. The cost will amount to 
Sc, 12,00 crore, 

(c) Introduction of work experience - An ad hoc 
sum of s-, 5 crore will be provided for (i) research and 
experimentation, (ii) training courses for teachers, 

(iii) publication of teachers’ guide-books, (iv) purchase 
of equipment etc, The emphasis will be on making effective 
use of facilities already existing in basic and other 
schools. 
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Development 

of Science 

Education 


13, There are about 4,72,000 primary sections/ 
Considering this large number, the emphasis during 
the Fourth Plan period should bo on/ developing compe¬ 
tencies of tho primary school teachers for handling 
improved programmes of science, A-selected'number 
of schools may be equipped to develop experimental 
programmes and gather experience before large scale 
programmes arc implemented. 


(i) Strengthening :h‘ existing 1,400'teacher 
training schools with laboratory and workshop equip ¬ 

ment - There are at present about 1,400 tonchar 
training schools preparing teacher? for urinary schools. 
There aro no laboratory facilities in these schools. 

It is proposed that in tho pre-service training the 
content -of science -and its methodology should be . 
included as an integral part of the course for all 
primary school teachers. To achieve this, each training 
school has to be adequately provided, with science .and 
workshop equipment so that competencies of demonstration 
and improvising science, equipment may bo developed in 
future primary school teachers. A provision of Ps, 1.40 
erores is proposed for this purooso at the rate of 
Ps. 10,000/- for oach training school. 

(ii) Provision of scien.ce-kits to 21,000 pri¬ 
mary schools - It is proposed to provide science equipment 
kits to 21,000 primary schools (60 primary schools per 
educational district) at the rate of To. 200/- per kit. 

This will enable these schools to teach tho new courses 
of general science more effectively. The total cost 
of this programme will bo lb. '42 lakhs. 

(iii) In-service training -of 21,000 primary-school 
teachers of selected schools - '' With a view to enable 
selected primary teachers to teach nev courses of • 
general science, the teachers of 21,000 primary schools 
(which are proposed for the supply of science kits), will 
be trained through a two month in-service programme in 
700 selected neighbourhood higher secondary schools/ 
training schools. The total cost of this programme will 
be Its, 41.3 lakh, 

(iv) Provision of mobile laboratory-cum-training 
vans - As a pilot project to improve science teaching 
at the primary stage and provide in-service training to 
a large number of teachers through well-trained staff, 
it is proposed to provide 20 State Institutes'of Science 
Education with a mobile van unit fitted with a projector, 
a small laboratory and a library. Important topics of the 
syllabus will be taught by the staff of these mobile 
units in selected primary schools, where teachers..-of the 
neighbourhood primary schools will observe and discuss 
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tho ten.chte-. Each van will bo provider! with a 
trained science gra-.uate^ an tinder-graduate and 
driver-cum~proj©ctionigt, The total cost of this 
proc.’ rt-’.o will be *% 17 lakhs. 

Middle Stage ' r ) Establishing 150 science training 

g--:ntr ;s ^ selected science colleges - The KothaTi 
Commissi r has recosnscndocl that science at the 
middle s“ago should bo taught as individual disci¬ 
plines of physics, chemistry and biology in place 
'of the existing courses of general science. 3h order 
to achieve this, each middle school with a single 
section would need at least two science and mathe¬ 
matics teachers competent to teach modern courses 
of physics, mathematics, chemistry and biology. To 
train such teachers, it is proposed to run a new 
two year course for matriculates who will be trained 
as science and mathematics teachers for middle classes, 
150 such training centres .are proposed to bo opened. 

The yearly intake of each centre will be 80. The 
non-recurring expenditure on buildings, hostel 
facilities and equipment is estimated at »«, 5 lakh per 
centre. The training cost is estimated at R ", 600 per 
trainee, Each trainee will be paid a stipend of 
500 per year. These centres will prepare candi— 
dates for a course leading to diploma in science 
education to be awarded by the universities. The 
course will consist of content, methodology and pra¬ 
ctical work. The cost of this programme will'be 
F;s. 7 ,50 erore non-recurring. The recurring cost of 
the phased programs will be k, 9.24 crores. 

(vi) In-sorvico training programme for existing 
teachers of science and mathematics working in middle 
schools - There arc at present about 00,000 middle 
schools where science is taught as an integrated coursu 
of general science. In order to train the existing 
teachers of these schools to teach science courses as 
individual disciplines of physics, chemistry, mathe¬ 
matics and biology, a two-month in-service training 
course will 1x3 organised through selected teacher 
training colleges. During the plan period about 40,000 
teachers at the rate of two teachers each from a 
middle school will be trained to handle the new courses 
in science and mathematics, Tho cost of this phased 
programme will be Ik, 39 lakhs. 









Incentive 
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2£S 


Conclusion 


« PI - 

(ill) Provision of a. science study-room and 
equipment for senior olem - alary schools - In order 
to have desired effect through a programme of 
science teaching, it is necessary for children to 
have first-hand experiences of science. To achieve 
this, it is proposed that 20,000 selected middle' 
schools may be assisted td build, a science study- 
room and equinmont it fully for showing demonstration 
doing some individual pupils’ laboratory work. i sum 
of 5,000 per school as building grant on a matching 
basis and another, H", 5,000 for purchase of .furniture,, 
shortage facility and equipment is proposed. The cost 
of this programme, will bo lb, 2 crones (non—recurring), 

14. Element;try teachers who improve their academic 

and' professional qualifications will be given 
incentive payments. Teachers at this stage will be 
encouraged to pass the matriculation or higher academic 
examinations and/or take their rrciessional training 
through regular, short-term or correspondence courses* 
An ad hoc provision of ?*. 5.00 croro is made for this 
purpose. General increase in salary scales of existing 
teachers will be met from non—Plan resources. It may 
also be mentioned that the question of expanding and 
improving both pre—service and m—service training of 
teachers has beon dealt with in a separate note. 


15, Regular supervision and guidance are necessary 

to improve the quality of instruction in primary and 
middle schools. The general question of improving^ 
the quality of inspection etc. has boon discussed m 
a separate note. Here it is necessary to state that 
in view of the large expansion.envisaged in the 
Fourth Plan, it will be necessary to aroolnt additional 
inspecting staff. 41 nresont the expenditure on 
inspection and direction forms about 4$ of the total 
direct cost on education. Assuming tho same proportion 
of expenditure during the Fourth Plan, the cost of 
additional staff for"the inspectorate will be about 
Us, 9.40 crorc. 

IS, Statement III gives tho details of the outlay 

required for elementary education m tho fourth P-lnn 
in order to achieve the targets suggested in the 
present note. The total provision for elementary.education 
excluding that for pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers, adds up to about R". 3o0 croro, it may be 
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pointed out that the outlay suggested for this 
sector in the Draft Outline of the Fourth Five Year 
Plan (1966-71) was Fs, ■322 crore. Since then salary 
scales of the teachers have been .revised unwards 
in all the States leading to a steep rise in the 
per capita 'cost of education in an elementary 
school, therefore, there is no scone, whatsoever, 
for further reduction in the allocation for elementary 
education, suggested in this paper* 


9 Information received in response to Seloeted~Fhysicsl Targets letter, 

£ The figure of total enrolment received in response to ’Selected Physical Target letter 
The break-up of the total figure between boys and girls is estimated. 
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Statement T T T 

Elementafy Mucat v... n 
of Pio/r-iffim 'S ir» ch« 

- Government Cc 

Four th Plan. 


Name 

of scheme 

Total 

Cost 

(P3. crores) 

Cost of Cost of 
Buildings Equipment 

1. 

Pre-primary education 

1,00 

0*15 

0.15 

2. 

Additional enrolment 

a) classes I-V 

151.30 




}) classes VI-VIII 

84.85 

- 

- 


c) Part-time literacy classes 

10.00 

- 

- 


Total (Additional enrolment) 

246.15 

- 

- 

3. 

Special programmes for girls 

20,00 

5.00 

- 

4. 

School meals and free text-ibooks 

a) School meals 

10.00 




b) Text-books 

3.00 

- 

- 


Total(Mid—day meals & text— 

13.00 



5. 

books) 

Reduction of wastage and stagnation 1*00 

_ rr 

. 

6. 

Qualitative improvement 

a) Strengthening of State 

Institutes of Education 

1.50 

0.20 

0. 10 


b") Buildings and equipment 

i) Glasses T—- J 

14.70 . 

12.50 

2.20 


ii) Glasses VI-VTIT 

12.00 

10.00 

2.00 


c, Introduction of work.experiences.OC 

- 

1.50 


Tot al-fr{ Qua_Li tat 1 ve- impr ovemen t) 33.20 

22.70 

5. So 











(Rs. orores) 


Name- of scheme 

Total 

cost 

Cost of 
Buildings 

Cost of 
equipment 

7 Strengthening of teaching of science 



U) 

Strengthening of existing 

1/iOO- teacher training schools 

1.40 


1.40 

(ii) 

Provision of science kits to 
21,000, primary schools 

0.42 

— 

0.42 

(iii) 

In-service training of 21,000 
Primary School teachers 

0.41 

— 

— 

(iv) 

Twenty-mobile 1thoratory- 
cum-training vans 

0.17 

— 

0.17 

(v) 

Establishing 150 science 
training centres 

16.74 

6.0( 

1.50 

(vi) 

In-service training of 14,000 
middle school teachers 

O.89 

— 

0.05 

(vii) 

Science Study rooms and equip¬ 
ment for 20,000 middle schools 

2.00 

1.00 . 

1.00 


Total(Science Education) 


7.00 

AiM ... 


■ TS . , r ; x 4 ,r n 4- ; ( . . x r 

■or her a 5 >00 

- 

- 

Provision of additional 
staff 

inspecting 

9.40 

— 


Total TOTAL; 

15.0.-78 

34.85 

10aA9 



Since items Nos. 6(e), 7(i)» 7(iii), 7(iv), 7(v) and 
7(vi) relate to teacher training, provision for 
these items i.s. he tug made in the teacher training 
sector. Thus the net provision for Elementary Education 
rill be 5s. 329.^7 c rore of <vhich~Rs. 25,65 crore is for 

bgildings and jku J .27 orore for equipment. 
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Intro¬ 

duction 


./duration of 
the secondary 
course was le¬ 
ngthened by a 


ANMEXURB IV 

PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE FOURTH PLAN 

t^uce Independence, there has been a phenomenal 
increase ir the facilities for secondary education. 

There wei's. about 7,300 high and higher secondary schools 
in the country in 1951, Their number is estimated to 
have risen to about 28,000 in the current year. Enrol¬ 
ment in secondary classes is expected to go up from 
about 12.10 lakh in 1951 to about 68 lakh at the end of 
1968-69, Despite this expansion, some sections of the 
population, particularly girls, have not shared adequately 
the benefits of secondary education. Also, new schools 
have been established without much forethought, with the 
result that while there is a concentration of schools 
in. some areas, there are many backward areas which have 
inadequate facilities for secondary education, 

2. It is recognised that secondary schools have two 
main aims. They prepare a minority of bright students 
for pursuing higher studies at the university level. Tc 
others, they offer an all-round general education with 
vocational bias so that they can make an easy transition 
from the school A., world ...f .u.l <, C -lie wing the 

recommendations of the Mudaliar Commission two important 
changes were introduced in some secondary schools: (a) the 
year to ensure better preparation for higher education, 
and (b) practical courses were introduced, in addition 
to core subjects, for those who desired to complete their 
education at the secondary stage. Other recommendations 
related to revision of curricula, preparation of good 
text-books, examination reform, training of teachers etc. 
The Kbthari Commission Has reviewed the progress in the 
implementation of these reforms. It has suggested a 
two-year higher secondary course preceded by a ten-year 
course of general education. . The Kbthari Commission 
has also .laid stress'on work experience, vocationalisation 
of secondary education, revision of curricula, text-books, 
examination reform etc. These recommendations form the 
basis' for the programme for secondary education included 
in the Fourth Pl»a 






Main‘obi- 3. Keeping in view (a) the increasing demand for 
actives secondary education, (b) the urgency for enriching the 

conteht and improving the quality of secondary edu¬ 
cation, and (a) the constraint of resources, the following 
approach is suggested in formulating programmes for 
secondary education in the Fourth Plan: 

(i) Tlhile making adequate provision for the 
inescapable growth in enrolment *t this stage consequent 
upon the increasing enrolment at the elementary stage, 
great care should be taken to ensure that substandard 
schools are not opened during the Fourth Plan* This can 
be achieved through a strict enforcement of the grant- 
in-aid rules for the recognition of new schools. Further, 
the location of new schools, should be determined strictly 
in accordance with the needs of each area, taking into 
consideration the optimum utilisation of the facilities 
already available in the area. Special efforts will also 
be made to promote and strengthen secondary education 
in the rural and backward areas. 

(ii) Ilhile the programmes for improving the 
quality of secondary education, relating to the revision 
of curricula, text-books, examination reform etc, should 
be continued and strengthened, the highest priority in 
the Fourth Plan should be given to the development of 
science education and the voeatiannlisation of secondary 
education. 

(iii) Owing to paucity of resources, it will not 
be possible for the Government to contribute towards the 
construction of school buildings. The local community 
should normally bear the entire cost of the buildings. 

An exception may, however, be made in theca.se of science 
laboratory rooms and school buildings for backward areas 
and provision should be made in the Plan for their 
construction with government assistance. 

(iv) A lower priority .should be assigned to 
the introduction of the new pattern of secondary edu¬ 
cation recommended by the Kothari Commission, However,. 
sufficient funds should be provided in the Plan to enable 
the States which have already initiated the process of 
reorganisation to complete it during the Fourth Plan. 

i. Keeping in view the objectives indicated above, 
detailed schemes have been suggested in the paragraphs 
that follow for inclusion in the Fourth Plan. 

Additional On the basis of the past trends in the growth of 

enrolment enrolment in secondary classes (IX-XC) it has bean 

estimated that the additional enrolment in these classes 
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during the Fourth Plan my be about 33 lakh pupils 
(boys 22.50 lakh and girls 10,50 lakh). The details 
are given in Statement I. If this target is realized 
the total enrolment in secondary classes will rise at 
the end 01 w** ^Fourth Plan to 97.17 lakh pupils (boys 
70.99 lekh and girls 26,18 lakh). The percentage of 
this enrolment to the total population in the age- 
group 14-17 will be 24,6 - boys 35.2 and girls 13.5. 

In this connection it may also be useful to mention 
that the'State Governments had proposed additional 
enrolment target totalling 31.45 lakh students for the 
period 1966-71. 

Cost nor 6. According to the Second Educational Survey the 

pupil teachor-pupil ratio in these classes in 1965-66 was 

1 ; 22. In the present note, the ratio has been 
assumed as 1 : 25. The average annual salary of a fresh 
trained graduate teacher during 1968-69 has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 2,880 and that of a fresh post-graduate 
teacher Rs. 4,200/-, According to the Second Educational 
Survey the ratio of post-graduate teachers to graduate 
teachers was 2 : 5.4. It is assumed that in the Fourth 
Plan this ratio will be 2 : 5. On this basis the per 
pupil oost in respect of emoluments Including provident 
fund contribution and other benefits for teaching staff 
will be about Rs. 143/- per annum. To this may be added 
42$ or Rs. 60 to cover the cost of non-teaching staff, 
contingencies and other direct costs. Thus, the total 
per pupil cost may bo assumed at about Rs. 200/- per 
annum. 

Gost of 7, Owing to the increase in the teachor-pupil ratio 

additional suggested in paragraph 5 above, it will be possible for 
enrolment the existing staff in secondary schools to teach 9 lakh 
additional children. Thus, it mil be necessary in the 
Fourth Plan to provide for additional staff etc. for 24 
lakh additional children only. The total cost on this 
account is estimated at Rs. 144 crore, Further, it has 
been assumed that the cost to government will be about 
70$ of this expenditure i.e. Rs. 101 crore (the Government 
share of expenditure on secondary education was 62$ in 
1962-63). 

8. During 1968-39, a beginning has been made by the 

Education Directorate, Delhi to offer correspondence 
courses at the secondary stage to employed persons. It 
is proposed to expand this programme in the Fourth Plan 
in the light of the experience gained at Delhi. A provision 
of ,Rs* 50 lakh is proposed for this purpose on an ad hoc 
basis. 


Correspo¬ 

ndence 

courses 










Social pro¬ 

grammes for 
girls 


Scholarships 


General 

improvement 

programmes 


Work experi¬ 

ence and vo- 
vationalisa- 

tion of Sec¬ 

ondary 3-duc- 
ation 


Development 

of Science 

education 



9. It will be necessary to provide special faci¬ 

lities like scholarships, women teachers’ quarters, 
girls' hostels and saMiary blocks in mixed schools. 

A Sura of lis. 7.50 crore is proyltbd on an ,ad hoc 
basis. 


10. A provision of Rs. 5*00 crore is proposed for 
scholarships for - bright pupils from poor families 
particularly those coming from rural areas who have 

to live in hostels away from home in order to complete 
their secondary education. 

11. (,i) Incentive payments to teachers - An 
ad hoc provision of Rs, 2.0 crore is suggested for 
incentive payment to teachers who improve their 
academic or professional qualifications through regular 
or correspondence or in-service courses. Any general 
improvement in salary scales of secondary teachers 
will be-met from non-Plan resources. 

(ii) Other improvements in secondary schools - 
Hiring the Third Plan, State Governments had formula¬ 
ted a number of schemes to: (i) develop and upgrade 
curricula, (il) produce better text-books, (xii) improve 
evaluation techniques; (iv) provide educational and 
vocational guidance services and (v) improve school 
libraries. An ad hoc provision of Rs. 10.00 crore is 
made in the Fourth Plan to strengthen these programmes. 

(i) Stork Experience - It will not be possible, 
owing to dearth of resources, to introduce work experience 
in all schools during the Fourth Plan on the lines 
recommended by the Kothari Commission, It is, therefore, 
proposed to introduce this programme on a pilot basis. 

The emphasis will be on utilizing the facilities already 
found in post-basic schools, multi-purpose schools, 
technical high schools etc. A provision of Rs. 5,6 crore 
is proposed on an ad hoc basis for: (a) research and 
experimentation, (b) publications, (c) in-service training 
and (d) equipment, 

(ii) Vocationalisation - The details of this 
programme aro being worked out. 

13. (i) Strengthening of State Institutes of Science 

Education - State Institutes/tJnits _ of Science Education " 
were established towards the end of the Third Plan to 
develop curriculum.in Science and Mathematics, to,prepare 
better text-books, teachers' handbooks etc. to organise 
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in-aor'vioB tro-ining courses and generally to assist 
uhe State Directorates of Sducotion in ail matters 
relating to the te'ohing of science in schools. In 
some of the States, the Institutes have not been set up 
so far nhd in others, the Institutes are not staffed 
and equipped properly. It is proposed to provide for 
the development of the Institutes ”t the rate of 
Rs. 5 lakhs every year. For 20 Institutes, the cost will 
come to Rs. 3.00 crores. 

(ii) Science Units in me mrectorate of 
Edacatior. - At present there are no technical units in 
the Directorates of Education to guide and administer 
the development programmes in the field of science 
education. This proving to be a major hindrance in 
the efficient implementation of these programmes. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to set up 20 science units 
at ? cost of Re. 50,000/-, each per year. The cost will 
be Rs. 50 lakhs. 

(iii) 3ci cncs Supervisors in the Districts - The 
need for science supervisors attached to the District 
Inspector's office is now accepted. It Is proposed to 
appoint r-.b: at ICC science supervisors during the Fourth 
Plan at a cc.;t of h. 12,000/- per annum per supervisor. 

The coot of this programme phased over a period of 5 
years will be about Rs. 34 lakhs. 

(iv) P r-.-service training - The present arrange- 

le.'.tc iurv■. y. ■■air.iny , f ;oi moo and mathematics 

teachers have been found to be far from satisfactory as 

in these courses very little emphasis is laid on the 
content of science. It is considered advisable to entrust 
this work to the Universities, who, with the assistance of 
their science and educa tion departments, can organise 
specialised pro-service courses in content and methodology. 
To begin with, those courses may be organised in 15 univer¬ 
sities during the Fourth Plan. A sum of Rs. 75 lakhs as 
non-recurring at thereto of Rs, 5 lakh per centre for 
building additional hostel accommodation, equipment, etc. 
is provided for this scheme. The recurring cost of the 
phased programme for staff and stipends will be Rs, 1.40 
crores. 


(v) Construction of additional laboratories - 
According to the Second All-India Educational Survey, there 
are more than 8,000 secondary schools where there are no 
laboratory facilities available. As science is proposed 
to be made a compulsory subject for all students throughout 
the school stage, it will be necessary to assist these 
institutions to construct new laboratories. The average 
cost of construction of a composite laboratory with its 







fixtures and fittings is estimated at Bs, 15,000/— 

The total coat of providing laboratories to these 
existing schools will be L. 12 coeres. 

Besides this, it is expected that 4,000 new 
secondary schools will come up during the Plan period. 

The responsibility for providing laboratory buildings 
may be taken by the State Governments for which an 
additional provision cf Rs« 6 crores will be needed. 

(vi) Supply of equipment to new and existing 
institutions - It, is proposed to provide science equip¬ 
ment at a cost of Rs. 10,000/- per school to all new 
high schools (about 4,000 in number) and assist another 
3.,000 existing high schools at a cost . of 8s£,000/- per 
school. This will enable these schools to teach science 
up to class X as recommended by the Kothari Commission, 

The total cost, of this programme will be Rs. 8.8 crores. 

(vii) Provision of laboratories, equipment for 
elective co’cses in science in 12-year schools - Some 

of the States have decided to adopt the higher secondary 
course of two years' duration as recommended by the 
Kothari Commission, The Higher Secondary classes will be 
started either in the colleges or in selected-good 
schools. In some of the States 11-year higher secondary 
classes already exist. Some of these schools may be 
upgraded to the new pattern. It is, therefore, proposed 
to establish elective courses in science in the two year 
higher secondary classes in about. 500 higher secondary 
schools at an' average cost of Rs. 1.0 lakh per school to 
cover the cost of laboratory rooms, science equipment, 
books, etc. The cost of this programme will be Rs. 5 crores. 

(viii) Provision of science equipment for the 
laboratories of the existing teacher training colleges - 

In spite of starting new pre-service programmes for 
secondary school science teachers, a majority of the science 
teachers for the high schools will continue to be prepared 
for quite some time by the existing teacher training colleges 
Efforts are being made to improve the science and mathematics 
programmes being offered in these colleges by including 
the content of science along with its methodology. The 
training colleges have, however, no facilities of laboratory 
to dovolop the practical skills and demonstration techni¬ 
ques in future teachers of science. To enable them to 
handle such programmes, it is proposed that each of the 
existing 250 teacher training colleges may be assisted to 
equip science laboratories for physics, chemistry and 
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biology and develop a small workshop at a cost of 
Rs f 2.0,000/- per institution, A sum of fis* 50 lakhs is 
proposed for this purpose, 

(ix) Inservice training, pro gramme, for 
secondary school teachers - With the upgrading and 
modernising of the .science curriculum* it will be nece¬ 
ssary to retrain the existing science and mathematics 
teachers of th« senior secondary classes* It is pro¬ 
posed to train 10,0 QQ secondary school teachers through 
a two-month inservice course through selected teacher 
training colleges with the active assistance .of scienoe 
colleges, A provision of Rs, ?2 lakhs is proposed for 
this programme. 

Out of -J. 14% (i) Establishing Sci ence Clubs in Secondary 

OlassSc- schools - The science courses offered through the 
lance ac- school curriculum are most directed to cater to the 
tlvitles needs of the average learner. Experience in different 
countries has shown that the science clubs provide an 
excellent forum to cater to the needs and to arouse the 
curiosity and nurture the talent of the gifted students 
in science. It is proposed that 10,000 secondary schools 
may be assisted during the plan period with grant of 
Rs, 1,500/- per school to establish science clubs, A 
sum of Rs, 1,5 crores Is proposed for this purpose# 

(ii> Organising Science Fairs at various levels .» 
lb constantly energise the science clubs, it is necessary 
to provide them with a forum to exchange ideas and to 
inculcate a spirit of competition for constant improve¬ 
ment in their performances# The science fairs provide 
an opportunity to achieve these objectives* It is pro¬ 
posed that during the plan period each district should 
organise a science fair for.' its schools and similarly each 
State should also organ se.a science fair where the 
di -’trict competitors could compete and share their 
experiences with ether schools. The State Institute of 
Scion 3 and the district supervisors can organise these 
activities at the State and District levels. The NGKRJ 
mar bo entrusted to organise a national level scienoe f air 
which will provide « forun to locate gifted students 
in scieros, A provision of K&. IQ lakhs for the plan 
period ia proposed for this activity, 

(iii) Training courses for science cl v sponsor^ - 
Experience during the second and third*plan periods has 
. shewn that the activities in science clubs become static at 
the level cf classification, collection, duplication and 
model making, unless the science club sponsors are oriented 
to develop new ideas. It is proposed that the State 
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Institutes of Science should organise orientation 
courses for science clubs sponsors of those schools which 
will receive assistance for establishing science clubs, 

A provision of fis, 10 lakhs is proposed for this activity 

(iv) Establishment of State Science Museums - 
Science museums play a very important role in helping 
the children as well as adults develop a correct under¬ 
standing of science and appreciate its role in life and 
national economy. It is proposed that during the Plan 
period 10 such units may be developed at the state head¬ 
quarters at a cost of Re, 5 lakhs per unit. These State 
Museums will ultimately provide an excellent forum to 
organise the State level science fairs and give impetus 
to science club movement in general. The cost for this 
scheme during the Plan period will be Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Physical Educa- 15. An ad hoc provision of Rs, 10 .0 crore is made for 
tion, Jr.N.G.G. these schemes. 
and Social Ser¬ 

vice. Programmes 

School buildi- 16, The Steering Group at its third meeting decided 
ngs generally not to make any provision for school buildings. 

However, in view of the fact that a large number of new 
secondary schools will have to be opened in backward rural 
areas and in the slums of towns and cities, a provision 
of Rs. 25.00 crore is made for construction of school 
buildings. 

Outlay s 17. The total provision suggested for secondary 

education (excluding provision for pre-service and in- 
service training of science teachers) works out to about 
Rs. 201.00 crores (vide details at Statement II). This 
allocation is only Rs. 1 crore higher than the ceiling 
of Rs. 200 crore suggested by' the Steering Group. 
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Statement II 


Outlays suggested for development 
programmes for' secondary education 
in the fourth Plan 


"(Es, crore) 


Total Cost in Cost on 


1. 

Additional enrolment (classes Bt-XI) 

101.00 

_ 

4m 

2. 

Correspondence, courses 

0.50 

mm f 

- 

3. 

Special programmes for girls 

7.50 

' 2 .50' 

' 0.10 

4. 

Scholarships 

5.00 

■ - 

- 

5* 

Improvement programme at 

(i) Incentive payment’to teachers. 

2.00 




(ii) Other Improvement programmes 

10.00 

- 

0.50 


Work Experience 

5.00 

- 

0.50 

1 

(A) Development of Science -Education 

■ (i) Strengthening of State Institute 

of Science Education 3*00 

0 a 50 

0.50 


(ii) Science Units in the Directorates 

of Education 0,50 




(iii) Science Supervisors in 1 

Districts 

0.54. 

- 

_ 


(iv) Pre-service training 

2.15. 

0.50 

0.25 


(v) Construction of additional 

laboratories 

18.00 

18.00 

_ 


(vi) Supply of Science equipment 

8.80 

- 

8.80 


(vii) Laboratories and equipment in 

Higher Secondary SoHools 

5.00 

3.50 

. 1.50 


(viii) ' Science equipment for training 
colleges 

0.50 


0.50 


(lx) In-service training 

0.72 

•- 

- 


, N (i) 

(B) Out-of class Science Activities 
(i) Establishing Science clubu 

in Secondary Schools 

30 


1.50 


(ii) Organising Science Fairs 

10 


- 


(iii) Training Courses for -Soience 

club sponsors 

0. 10 




(iv) Establishment of State Science 

Museums. 

0.50 

0# 25 

0.25 


TOTAL(SO IENGE • EDS, 

,>41.-41 

22.75 

11.80 

8. 

Physical Education Jr, N.C.C. end 

Social Services 

10.00 


0.50 

9. 

Buildings 

25.00 

25.00 

— 


Totals 

207.41 

3P.«_3.Q. 

13.40 


Since items Nos. 7A(i), (iv), (viii) & (ix) relate to teacher 
training, expenditure on these titems has been provided in the 
teacher training sector. Thus the provision- for secondary 
education in the Fourth Plan' is estimated at Bs, 201.04 crore 
of which Es. 49*30 crore is for building and Es. 12.15 crore 
is for equipment. 














ANNEXURE. V 


Ir-troduC' 

tion 


PLAHK HG COMMISSION 
(ELITC AT ION D TV T5 TON) 


c:; tiers rry education w the fourth plan 


- m xbt jatiwP? Lmtion of institutions of higher 

education to the socio-economic development of the 
C'. in.;ry o^n I- baldly over-r emphasised, In the 
devote"/>c.ein countries, like India, this role assumes 
a;, a Idea «>A uficanoe because the pace and quantum of 
economic -*nd industrial advancement is determined primarily 
by the quail../ of the professional and technical manpower 
trot aed in-universities and collegiate institutions. 

It is, therefore, necessary that adequate priority should 
be giver, .to ih' -quantitative expansion and qualitative 
improvement of higher education,. 

2. Duirl.-.ig the Fourth Plan the emphasis needs to 
be lai' on consolidation and improvement of quality of 
high ?r education e.g. strengthening of staff, library 
and lab orator facilities etc. Specific attention would 
also bo paid to some, of the important newly emerging 

it. tp- -disci. ;iinary fields and special efforts would be 
direct d oc.vnrds improving substantially the conditions 
of v.orc and service of teachers as the quality of education 
depends \ bially on the quality of teachers. Nothing 
is more it;,per5ant- -than .to attract and retain in the 
academic., profession men of • outstanding ability, competence 
and dedication. Further, in the context of the recent 
.unrest among students, ’priority has to be given to welfare 
programmes for students like hostels, day-centres as also 
to ’reading seats.’ in,libraries, , This, would be an essential 
st»p for raising,the academic standards as living conditions 
of a majority of the students are such that they do not 
pro via e oor. genial atmosphere for serious academic work. 

At wouid ul-'-o be desirable that a substantial'portion of the 
suaff resides in or near the campus. That would help to 
promote a corporate intellectual, life and closer contact 
between academic staff and student.' 'It will also be 
necessary t.. start -vening colleges and correspondence 
courses to. cater to the needs of those who cannot take 
advantage c£ full-time day institutions,' 

3. : Oonsi stent, with the needs of our developing 
economy, big}., priority needs to be given to raising the 
level of education in. science and technology (agricultural 
edunation and research should receive special attention 
particularly in the context of the present agriculture 
based, economy of India) . 
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4, An important task in the entire programme of 

university education is to promote first rate centres 
of post-graduate studies and research in the universities. 

No university, not even in the most advanced countries 
can afford to go -in for advanced specialisation in all 
fields. In fact, one of the most important things for 
a university is to select carefully subjects/fields 
for high level specialisation constituting areas of 
special concentration of efforts and resources of the 
university. Such a selection must take into account 
existing facilities and potentialities for further 
growth and it should’contain an element of flexibility 
and adjustment to take account of future developments* 

In addition to special efforts of this kind, it is 
necessary to take several steps to strengthen the system 
of .higher education by having an expanding programme 
of seminars and summer institutes to be followed up by 
a programme of improvement of curricula, reform of 
examinations and provision of increased facilities for 
research work by teachers and talented students. It 
is also essential to make university education more 
library centred and introduce measures to provide 
adequate library services in universities and colleges. 

Prioritise s, In the light of the foregoing, the Fourth 

Plan programmes of higher education would provide 
for th* following *- 

1, Expansion and improvement of post-graduate 
education and research including establish¬ 
ment of university centres of post¬ 
graduate study, including special 
assistance for selected university departments 
of post-graduate study and research and 
development of inter-disciplinary and 
intra-disciplinary subjects. 

2. Expansion and improvement of science 
education, 

3* Development of centres of advanoed study. 

4. Expansion and improvement of college 

education - post-graduate and under¬ 

graduate courses, 

5. Special assistance for selected colleges, 

6. Improving the professional and academic 

competence of teachers through the 

organisation of seminars, summer 
institutes and refresher courses. 
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7. Library development. 

8, Award of scholarships and fellowships. 
Student and teachers amenities and services. 


Ac. vt ion*. •n.-.diti onal enrolment in institutions of 

enrolment higher education in the cour-ses of Arts, Science and 

Commerce has beer, calculated by computing the ’transfer 
ratios’ of the number of students at the school stage 
and the college stage after the lapse of specified 
period. The detailed estimates of additional enrolment 
are given in. the Appendix 1, It has been reckoned 
that the rotal enrolment in Arts, Science and Commerce 
courses including P.U.O. and intermediate classes of 
Bombay university (excluding U.P. Intermediate) will 
increase from'16.93 lakhs in 1968-69 to 26.28 lakhs 
indicating en additional enrolment of 9*35 lakhs. The 
distribution of the additional enrolment stage-wise 
has been indicated in the Table 1 belows 


Table 1. Enrolment in Arts, Science and 
Coiiimerce(gh gh^r Education) 


(OOP's) 



'1968- 

69 

- 1969- 

70 

1970- 1971 
71 72 

- 1972- 
73 

1973- 
. 74 

Addl. 
enrol¬ 
ment 

IV Plan 

1. 

' 2, 

3. 

■ 4. 

5. 

6 , 

7. 


Pre-University 

512 

5 58 

608 663 

723 

788 

276 

Intermediate 
(Oth*r than 

U.P. Board) 

30 

55 

60 

63 

71 

77 

21 

Under-graauat s 

1,007 : 

1 , 11 S 1, 

247 1,312 

1,409 1 , 

540 

533 

Post-graduate 
and Research 

124 

138 

157 

176 

_ 198 

j 

223 

99 

Tot air 

JU122 

1,869 2, 

072 2,2*16 

2,401 2 , 

628 

935* 


It is assumed that 35,000 students will be educated 
through correspondence courses. 




















7. It is estimated that the additional enrolment 

in Law during the Fourth Plan would he 30,000, This 
has been estimated on the basis of a growth rate of 
9% por annum. So far as teacher education is concerned, 
calculations have been indicated in a separate paper 
on the subject,. 

■ Cost of 8, In view of the substantial cost-differentials 

Expansion in university departments and affiliated colleges 
ana Impro- oonsequent upon the varying scales of pay of academic 
vement staff, teacher pupil ratio and tother amenities, an 
attempts has been made to work out separate cost 
estimates per student in university departments and 
affiliated colleges. Assuming that the present proportion 
of 12 : 88 between university departments and affiliated 
colleges would continue, the additional enrolment in 
university departments and affiliated colleges in the 
Fourth Plan would be distributed as unders- 

University departments 1.08 lakhs 

Affiliated colleges 7«92 lakhs 

Total i 9»00 lakhs 


9. The average annual cost per student, has been 
calculated separately for university departments and 
affiliated colleges on the basis of teacher costs 
worked out on the assumption that all new teachers will 
be given tl.a revised scales recommended by the University 
Grants Commission plus D.A. at Central Government crates. 

To this has been, added non-teacher costs at the rate of 
45$ of total costs in the university teaching departments 
and 35$ in colleges. The details of these calculations 
have been explained in the note at Appendix IT, 

10. The average annual recurring cost per student, 
which has formed the basis of .projections of expenditure on 
higher education during the Fourth Plan is indicated 
below:- 

Univer ity Departments Rs. 1219 

Affiliated Colleges Es« 510 

11. The non-recurring cost was calculated on the 

basis of norms of costs adopted by the All-India Council 
for Technic..1 Education for the Engineering Colleges minus 
costs of items like workshops, tool rooms etc. The non¬ 
recurring cost per student is as unders- 

Arts Courses Es, 160 

Science, Cours Es. 1570® 


@ 


(including laboratory, buildings equipment 
arid library) 
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** 


to) : 'Affliia ted' ~ Coil©ges • 

- 7*92;lakhs 

Cost per 'student * * He, ^10. 

Total cost 7-92. x 510 x j - 

Bs... 1 . 2118 . lalcbs* 

* Including expend!to 
on Post-graduate 3d 

Cost to rp>/^r-niiio^t ; 

© 50$ Bqa: : :>0.59 lakns....II 

i c) Co mespon ■- nco- Cours e, 

Enrolment ‘ ^OV^O'-lakBd^ . 

Cost prv student' .-sis* ■ :!U‘) 

•Total cost - OviCi 3 : 200 :; 3 *• 

"U : 5 n:.; ■; TOO Inkhci, 

Cost t o won ernmen-t . ^ 

' # 50‘/> . Esr*. 150 lakhs,*. ; T 


.Rf-fernuce. Page’ 96 . in Appendix T* : 
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(d) Cost .of improvement Rs. 1500 lakhs,..IV 

of present facilities 
d Rs. 50 , 000 /- for 
Arts Colleges and 
Rs. 1,00,000/-’ for 
Science and Arts Colleges 
at an average rate of 
Rs, 75 » 000 /- per College 
for 2000 Colleges. 

Total cost to the Rs, IO 869 lakhs.,,(A) 

Government 

(I+II+IIT+TV) 


1 on-recurring costs 

Out of 9 lakhs additional enrolment, about 
one lakh enrolment will be in the evening colleges. 

It is estimated that about 3 lakhs students 
including 1 lakh in Science Courses would be 
accommodated in the existing institutions. Facilities 
will have to be provided for about 5 lakhs students 
@ Rs. 780 per student. 

Enrolment 5 lakhs 

Cost per student Rs. 780 

Total dost Bs. 3800 lakhs. . . 

Cost.to Government at the 

rate of 50$ Rs. 1900 lakhs,...(E) 

III, Additional cost on aco&uttt of Scienoe 


Enrolment 


3 lakhs 


Cost per student 

Rs 

Rs, 810 


Total cost 

R 

Rs. 2430 

lakhs 

Cost to Government 
@ 15 % 


Rs. 1823 

lakh® 

uxiaj. COS'D at expansion 


Rs.14592 

lakhs 


and Improvement Ca)’+(B) 4 -(-C, 


13. The other important programmes’ Of higher jducation 

along vvioh their coat estimates are indicated belowi 





Expansion 

of Post¬ 

graduate 

Education 

& iResearch 


Science 

Education 
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14. The Education Commission has recommended that the 
hulk of post-graduate and research -work should-be organised 
in the universities or in university centres where 

good programmes can be developed by cooperation of 
3 or 4 colleges under the guidance of the university. 

The universities and the university centres will have 
to shoulder the responsibility for about 80 per cent 
of the post-graduate and research work as against 55 
to 57 per cent at present. Only some good affiliated 
colleges of long standing which have done creditable 
.work at the under-graduate and or post-graduate level 
should be allowed to carry on post-graduate and research 
work. The universities thus have a tremendous 
additional responsibility to undertake. This would mean 
providing for at least a 2-fold increase in the post¬ 
graduate enrolment in the universities in the next 
five years and creation of facilities for catering to 
this additional number as well as improvement of the 
facilities for the existing numbers. The post-graduate 
courses occupy a key position in the university system 
and also represent a sector of manageable dimensions. 
Improvement of post-graduate education will have an 
immediate impact on the quality of teachers and good 
teachers have a multiplying effect on the quality and. 
standard of the entire educational system, 

15. There has been rapid expansion of Science 
Education at the university stage during the past two 
decades. The enrolment in science subjects in 1965-66 
was 5»65»244 out of a total enrolment of 14,37*t?8 in 
Arts, Science and Commerce courses, which works, out 

to about 40$ of the total against about 30 $ in 1950-51. 
There has been considerable expansion in the post¬ 
graduate and research enrolment in science and science- 
based courses. 

M. In the ^Fourth Plan, it is proposed to further 

expand and diversify science education so as ta: meet 
the growing demand for scientists in various disciplines* 
The main emphasis will, however, be on the qualitative 
improvement, of science education so as to raise tit 
to the level and content of education in scientifically 
advanced countries. In view of the large outlays 
involved in ifhe process, it would be neoessaiy to work 
on the basis of selectivity and to draw up a phased 
programme so that, in course of time, all institutions 
arel developed. 
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17; It is proposed to lay particular emphasis on 

the improvement of facilities at tho postgraduate 
and research level, For this purpose, the oentrea of 
advanced study aat up in various universities will 
be strengthened. It is also proposed to entourage 
Inter-disciplinary and intra-disci piInary researoh through 
the setting' up of olustsrs of advanoed centres in 
related subjects, Besearoh In seienoe subjects Is to 
b<» integrally related te the nedds of the industry - 
present as well as future - eo far as they oould be 
comprehended. Special emphasis ie proposed to be 
laid on the development of mathematics in universities 
and colleges. 

18, In aeoordaaoe with the recommend ations of 
the Education Commission, suitable short term-tra i n in g, 
courses will be organised for seienoe graduates who are 
not gainfully employed in vocations requiring the 
knowledge of science courses possessed by them. 

19, It is also proposed to lay emphasis on tne 
setting up of instrumentation workshops and computer 
facilities etc, at the universities. Thin, will promote 
researoh in universities. 

20 A paper giving details of the various programmes 

for the development of eoienoe education in physical 
and financial teVms at the- university stage ie enclosed* 
Host of the programmes oontbmplated in the paper have 
been incorporated under relevant so hemes indicated in 
the Summary Statement. Neoeseaxy provision has however, 
been madfe foij the programmes which are in addition to 
those indicated therein. 

Centres 21. The scheme is a continuing programme and ie 

or' Ad van- intended to encourage the pursuit of •‘excellence* and 
ced 8tudy team work in studies and researoh and to aooelerate 
and Re- the attainment of higher standards in speolfio fields. 
searoh of study. So far 30 Centres.(17 in Seienoe subjects 
in.Uni- and 13 in Humanities ) have been reoognised for 
versities advanoed researoh in various fields of Soience, Humanities 
and Social Sciences. It is proposed to further develop 
the existing Centres and to develop some other promising 
departments as advanoe'd Centres. Emphasis will be laid 
on the development of inter-disoiplinaxy and intra- 
disoiplinary researoh by the setting ap of Clusters’ of 
Advanoed Centres in allied subjects,^ A sum of Bs. 15 
orores has been provided for the‘purpose In the Fourth 
Plan. This also includes provision for enooufaging 
researoh work in sciences as well as Humanities .in 
universities and colleges. 
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New Uni- 22. The Planning Comniaai.cn In t^eir paperi 

verettt'eV 1 Approach to tba Fourth Flan has suggested that 
yntvmraltarp rafar<>no« should ha given to the full utiltaatlon 
Centres of faollltles in existing institutions than 

creating, new ones. The Conference of Eduoatlon 
Secretaries convened by the Ministry of Eduoatlon 
in Maroh, 1968, also strongly‘pleaded for aelf- 
restraint in the establishment* of new universities. 


For the Fourth Plan, it is envisaged that 
no new university would be established unless ths 
need for it is blearly established and adequate 
resources can be found for the purpose. revision 
has, however, to be made for the universities, tbs 
establishment of whibb has already been agreed to 
like the seoond university at New Delhi as also the 
establishment of another university in Kerala. In 
the case of other States, proposing to establish 
new universities, it has been Suggested that in the 
first instance university centres may be set up wkioh 
will provide facilities of a university standard and 
which may later on be developed into full fledged 
universities. An amount of Es. 15 crores has been 
proposed. 


23. The Education Commission ( 1964 - 66 ) has 

assistance recommended special assistance to outstanding colleges, 
to seleo- This will ooef Be. 3 crores ® Be. 3 lakha pew oedlegs 
ted for an estiegted number 100 nuah -aaJ leges xn 

OOlleges the 'Fourth *lah. 


Summer 24. The Eduoatlon Commleeion (1964—66) has 

AneiT tu t eB described the programme of summer institutes as M a 
and Follow- major instrument in the odhntry's effort towards 
up Pro- Improvement of science education in school and 
gram m es ool/i-ges'V This programme, undertaken in collaboration 
Including with the D.S. National Science Foundation, has *. 
moderniaa- grown in dimensions over the years has been widely 
tion of welcomed by teaohers. During the past five years over 
ourrtoala 400 institutes have been organised in aoienoee whiob 
have provided training facilities to more than 16000 
aohool and college teaohers. Special institutes 
are also organised for the benefit of talented 
under-graduate students, teaohers in English and Sooial 
soienoes. The summer institutes in English Language 
Teaching are beiita undertaken in ooeperation with the 
British Council. There is an urgent need to undertake 
follow-up activities bo that the summer institute 
training can be effectively utilised by the teaohers. 

A number of follow-up activities have already been 
started suoh as Besearoh Participation Programme for 
College teaohere and students, provision of aemi-mioro 
analysis equipment, college development programme, 
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d ®^f}lgr«w?^V$ e !pWltration.. efu-ipm^n^ and. teaching 

and,instructional 

Bja^«g|f|sf^ ‘PfeJ'to 4^pandJbis,.. j p?;ograia|f 

bo ae'^g^nopf^f ft?" ooya*teachers* '- r Xi wotttfl 
he neoesi^iy'ib organise; at-leaht 850 institutes,,,, 
during.,the. Fourtb^Plan perio§ with.an enrolment of 
about^40,006 teaobers* ‘The?oost,of organising these 
summer.,institutes^and the follow up activities..^during 
’ih5*Fourin flan would he" of the order of Rs* 4 crores 
^9rciud4Ri'',the R am<sunjb, ; to he -spent^hy the NCEBT for 
the-feghools,-level programmes), 

Students ,$ 5 .$,.... T^e rapid expansion of education at the-higher 

Welfare " j@ve| has j-under lined the necessity of. making student 

Programmes welfare an £: integrals part ^of^the academic life of the 
...universities. The increase ,-tin the siae of the ^ 
gpivgpsiiies,‘ apaft.. from‘other.,.needs, -balls for a 
technique-, which can personalise the student welfare 
and £ giye : him a .sense,; of belonging and a feel§ng of 
d< 5 lf ? relianps, Without. such- a programme, the mere 
§xjp4»sign of ,higher educafion may lead to unhappy 
resultV--whi oh thejeducational’institutions have witnessed 
in, ; ,the recent past gnd whioh has done ^incalculable 
harm to the cause of education in the country.. 

2$,*, * „It- is proposed, that during the Fourth.,Plan, 
thg, following , schemes whi 0 h-Jiavg a. direct hearing 
cia^ih^y'eiSare of.the students may-be taken upi* 

27. improvement of hostel facilities , - Assistance 
may be given to universities' for making adequate 
sanitafyfarrafigemgntB/iurinals, water closets etc.) 
and. .providing suit able,dining faoilities in hostels, 

’^n=~amfunJ^ofHRs,.* 1 crore may be allocated for this 
scheme. ^Assistance:“.may particularly, be provided 
t§ 4 uni(vex’sit.i-es,.in resppct of hostels which were 
builfchefore ,1§60oqs itio is felt that hostels built 
aft,pr«®ad9°0 have-generally* been: done?:-with the assistar 
o-f^he University .Grants-.:-GpmmissionRand contain. 
requiit:e*if.acAlitieS:jfpr.vwhich assistance is now 
.proposed to be. given for older hostels. 

28, Students Study - Homesf ^riWith a view to 
provide-d<:<3pngenial .place and environment for studies, 
Particularly in■areas awber® there is a concentration 
of ietud^ntrpopulation,,assistanoe : may be given to 
uniy#?r§itji§s for fitting up reading homes, A reading 
home • mayr: have arrangements for reading seats as well as 
ajsmall .library* r j It w is proposed-* that during the 
Fourth Plan 50 , reading- homes may.he,set up through-out 
the obnntry. ..for; this an amount of Rs. 50 lakhs would 
be - required- 
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Resident 



for Stu- 

dents & 

Teachers 


29• Health Service . - A Health Service Sohetae 

on the lines recommended by the Committee set up by 
the University Grants Commission to formulate scheme 
of health service for staff and students in the 
universities and colleges under the Chairmanship of 
Dr, A,L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor', Madras University 
would beiinitiated in some of the universities. 

It is proposed that an amount of Rs, 2 crores may be 
allocated for this scheme. 

30, Sports and, Games - During the Fourth Plan, 

it is proposed‘to give assistance to universities 
and colleges for providing facilities for sports and 
games to the students. An amount of Rs, $Q lakhs 
would be required for providing assistance to the 
universities and colleges as under*— 

1. Es. 20,000 for each 


university for 50 
universities. 

Rs, 

10 lakhs 

2, Rs. 10,000 for each 



college for 500 
colleges 

Rs* 

5G lakhs 

Totall 

Rs. 

<0 lakht* 


Thus, the total requirements for programmes 
of student welfare during the Fourth Plan period would 
be Bs. 4.10 crores or say Rs. 4.0Q crores, 

31* Hostels - The University Grants Commission 

jQommiitee on residential accommodation for students 
and teachers (1965) estimated that the oost of 
providing hostel accommodation to 25$ of the studettts 
at the collegiate stage (against 18 $ in 1942-43) 
would be Rs. 120 crores. For obvious reasons, it 
is difficult to provide this amount out of the 
allocations likely to become available for higher 
education in the Fourth Plan. An ad hoc amount of 
Rs. 10 crores is proposed for the purpose. 
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32. Staff Quarters - The University Grants 
Commission Committee mentioned above estimated that 
the oost of providing residential accommodation to 
50$ of teachers would be Rs. 137 orores. Since 
then there- has been an appreciable rise in the cost 
of construction as W---11 as the number of teachers 
to be provided for in- the Fourth Plan because of 
increase in the enrolment. Therefore, the- cost 
calculated hy the University Grants Commission Committee 
would need to be enhanced if the target proposed by 

the Committee has to be kept in tact. In view of the 
current financial constraints, this does not seem 
to be in the realm of possibility. In the Fourth 
Plan, an amount of Rs. 6 crores has been proposed 
for teachers’ quarters -and teachers' hostels. 

33. A sum of Re, 3 crores has been provided 
for schemes like examination reform, research grants 
to individual research workers, utilisation of 
services of retired teachers etc. 

34. At present 14 rural institutes are working 
with an enrolment of about 4?000 in various courses. 

The Rational Council ofor Rural'Higher Education has 
appointed a Committee to review the progress of 

the scheme of rural higher education and suggest ways 
and means for improving its working so that the objectives 
for fthich they were started may be achieved. Further 
expansion of the schema will depend upon the Report 
of this Committee. 

35. It is proposed that, subject to the 
recommendations made by the above mentioned 
Committee and the Government's decisions thereon, 
in the Fourth Plan, emphasis should be laid on 
the- consolidation and improvement of facilities 

in rural nigner education and any expansion of the 
scheme should be based on a careful assessment of 
the* need for rural higher education in relation to 
manpower requirements for this category cf personnel. 

It would be necessary to work out a perspective 
plan of development of rural higher education. The 
relationship of the -rural institutes with the 
agricultural universities will also need to be 
clearly defined. A sum of Rs. 2.00 crores has been 
proposed for the scheme. 

36 . An amount of Rs. 3 crores has been proposed 
for programmes of the Ministry of Education■like 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, Institute 
of Russian Studies, ^Grants to Voluntary Organisations 

etc. 
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37. The need, for organising a massive programme 
of hook production for universities and colleges has 
been underlined in view of the national decision to 
ohange over to regional languages as media of 
Instruction, The Ministry of Education has entered 
into agreements with the Government of U.S.A./U.K. 
and Soviet Union for the republication/translation 

of standard works of foreign origin in low prioed 
editions. The translation of these works in regional 
languages and the production of regional works in 
those language will need to be taken up on hig scale 
during the Fourth Plan. The Ministry of Education 
has worked out a comprehensive scheme for the 
production of books in regional languages for which 
a sum of Rs* 18 crores has been provided under 
the schemes relating to the development of modern 
Indian Languages* No separate provision* therefore* 
has been made under Higher Education* 

38. The importance of- a large scholarships 
programme to provide financial support to meSitoroua 
but nee'dy university students can hardly be over.* 
emphasised. The Ministry of Education has 
launched a number of scholarship schemes for post¬ 
matriculation studies. The University Grants Commission 
also provides Fellowships -and Research Scholarships %q 
promising students. 

39. It is proposed to work out a comprehensive 
scheme of Scholarships and Fellowships covering 
both secondary and higher education stages for 
implementation in the Fourth Plan. It has been 
suggested that the number of scholarships during the 
Fourth Plan should he twice as much as at present* 

The emphasis will b© on loan scholarships so that, 

in course of time, a self revolving fund may he created* 
It is also proposed to establish an autonomous 
organisations for the administration of scholarship 
programmes, As suggested in the Jkaft Outlinei 
n The organisation will coordinate the various 
scholarships programmes in the country. It will 
receive funds from the Government as well as donations 
from the public. It will follow up the educational 
carreers of scholars and offer them the necessary 
guidance from time to time. It is felt that the 
new organisation will have the necessary flexibility 
and speed, as well as prestige to act as the focus 
of national endeavour in this important field". 


Scholar¬ 

ships &" 
bellow 

ships 


Programme 

of Book 
Production 
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In the Fourth Plan, an amount of Rs. 40 
orores his bc-^n. provided for the purpose. This 
includes Hs. 5 crores for University Grants Commission’s 
fellowship and Researoh Scholarships including 
National Integration Scholarships and Rs. 35 crores 
for the programmes of the Ministry of Education. 

40. The above proposals along with their 

financial provisions have been summarised in table 
2 in the enclosed statement. The total cost of 
higher education has been estimated as Rs, 255 
orcres, which may he distributed as follows* 


(Rs. crores) 

Ministry of Education 41.50. 

university Grants Commission^ 1.12 
State Governments 82.SO 

T otal * 255.42 

41. A-list of schemes indicating proposed 

Fourth Plan Outlays is'given in Table 2. 
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Table 2, Outlaya f or Highe r Education 

(Bb 4 lakhs) 




’rsnr 

Centre 

u 

States 

No* 

Scheme 


Ministry 

of Educa¬ 
tion 



'i r 



4 s 



t. 

Additional enrolment and 
expansion of facilities* 

Arts, Science, Commerce 
courses* 

Expansion Programmes* 

4} Under-graduate education. 

tuft 

m 

aoQo 

51m 


11) Post-graduate Education 

40Q£> 

m 

4000 

mm 


iii) Cost of improvement of 
existing institutions 

1200 

- 

600 

600 


iv) Correspondence oourses 

150 

«e 

150 

- 

& 

.Soience Education* 

.1) Provision of equipment* 
laboratory, buildings, 
and libraries for 
additional, en-cnlmaryfi 

1323 



.w- 


ii) Short-term oauwofl ^ 
applied science 

100- - 

100 

- 


iii) aonr«l0B®«nt Off eOlksWpS. 

JQO 


300 



iv) Basic research work foar 
industrial development 

50 

- 

50 

wm 

3. 

Centres for advanced study 
and research in university 

1500 

• 

1500 

mm 

4. 

New Unlversities/University 
Centres 

1500 

100 

700 

100 

5. 

Special assistance to selected 
colleges 300 


300 

** 














__ 


1 . 

5 

3. 

.4. 

...jk. 

6 . 

3 * 

■fxpansio’f and improvement 
oi, 1 " •” ,i : due u ti er, 

..300 


200 

100 

7 

:-v,;;T!ror,.y. Trie t t tut ^s/^ominar s 

400 

- 

400 

- 

■3. 

s "' t ■ i * j . 1. f _> r e 3 ■- rvi c a & 

400 

- 

200 , 

200 

X • 


1000 

5'0 

300 

r,p 


•' garters ( including 

7 ^i:a-ers Hom-s) 

600 

- 

*4» 

200 

• * 

i vu-\r i^h^nno of U*G*C* 

300 

- 

300 

- 


dond3or ships and Eellowehips 

4000 

3500 

500 

- 

* * 

Otner 3 - 3 her:ti..s of Ministry 
of Eon. ■ati on 

• 300 * 

300 

- 

- 

14. 

Rural Higher Eduoation 

200 

200 

- 

- 


(Ira no. Totals 

2^42 

4150 

13112 

3280 



or say' 

Rb* 255 

orores 
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MROIMENT IN AITS. SCTEHwq AHD AT 

HIGHER EDUCATION STAGE DTHTHG THE FOURTH 

FIVE TO Pt-\N " —— 


A mnbf*r of statistical techniques can be employed 
to project the enrolment at the higher education staple. 

The methodology commonly utilised.includes (±) Projections 
on the basis of observed trends in the growth rate 
over a fairly long period; (il) establishing relation-' 
ship between the outturn from the Second Level Institu¬ 
tions and the potential entrants to universities and 
colleges and (iii) computing 1 transfer ratios' of the 
number or students at the school stage and the college 
stage after the lapse of the specified period, in view 
of the significant changes in school enrolments in the 
recent past, any method of Projection which does not take 
account of thee© changae, cannot bo relied noon. Therefore, 
In this note ai% attempt has bee* made to estimate the 
enrolments at higher ©diw'.at.d on «t*gQ on of tho 

method mentioned at ,abends. 


2, During the later half of the third Plan and tho 

last three years there has been phenomenal increase in 
the enrolments at higher education. This has been 
due mainly to throe factors* 

Transfer of one year from Ihtermad-frvte 
to under graduate stage, 

<ii) Accelerated programmes of expansion at 
school stage which resulted in higger 
supply of students for higher education, 

(iii) Desire of a larger proportion of students 
for continuing higher education or to 
put -in other words — ar> improvement in 
transfer ratio from schools to colleges, 

3+ *o far as first factor is concerned, the Position 

lias more or less stabliged by now, Except for a few 
diversities in U. T> , and Western Maharashtra, all the 
universities have changed over to three year degree course. 
As there is no likelihood of those universities changing 
over to three year degree course in the no or future, no 
major change is expected in enrolments at under-graduate 
or post-graduate stages on account of structural changes. 
Similarly, the enrolments at Pro-University have also 
more or less stablisod and. wo can expect a smooth 
growth. 
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*• >A J T $® second factor.is the most important of all 
and. it influences tho enrolments at higher education to a 
great extent because enrolment say at under-graduate stage 
in any year depends on the cohort of students at ■.secondary 
s age or midale stage 3 years or 6 years earlier, Therafore 
a rise or a fall-in rate of growth in enrolment at middle 
•or secondary stage will effect the cnnuLrrnts at higher stage 
It is an admitted fact that the .rate of increase in enrolment 
at any stage can not go on rising indefinitely. After 
touching the highest point it has to come down and ultimately 
l- '-’ill bo equal to the rate of growth in population of the 
corresponding age.group in case no deliberate policy of 
restriction or acceleration of enrolment is aborted, 

A. bulge in rate of growth in enrolment at. primary stage 
occurca in the Second Plan, a similar phenomenon oceured 
at secondary stage during the Third. Plan. The rate of 
incro-i.se. at middle stage touched its highest during the 
yoar 1961-62 (li.l'X), thereafter it started'declining - 
10 par cent each in the. years 1962-63, 1963-6-*- and about 
6 per cent, in 1964-65 and 1965-66.. On .the basis of this 
shi:t in the feeder enrolmentsJ it is'expected that the 
rate of increase in -enrolments at Pre-unlyersity and 
undcr-gradn-te. stages will lie at the.peak during'the .years 
1967.-68 to 1969-70 and., thereafter it will'start declining* 

The rate of increase in enrolment.at Pq st—graduate stage 
will however continue to rise during the Fourth Plan, 

It .will .start declining from. 5th Plan onwards. 


5, The third factor works in the direction of 

increasing the enrolments and it is expected that with 
the implementation of qualitative programmes as envisaged 
in the Fourth Plan, the rate of wastage will decline 
and the transfer ratio from schools to higher education 
" will improve■ 


P. -: n f r a- enrolments at higher education 

•are concerned, two-forces in opposite direction will 
i.rork during the Fourth Plan, Firstly the reduction in 
the rate of. growth in the feeder cohorts and secondly 
the improvement in, transfer ratio. As the former has a 
dominant influence, it is -expected that the rate of 
grownh in enrolment at higher education shall' start 
declining from the year 1970-71 onwards. 


7. The available statistics for the enrolment at 

undergraduate stage in the past are not comparable on _ ■ 
account of structural changes and. changes in classification 
fr^m time to time. Tho statistics upto the year 1959-60, 
po-rtain to only 2 year degree course '{except Delhi), 
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sn a ^ s t ?n s o+r rt ^ + t ° 3 years ^ s ° me ° f the *«*•■ 

£:*? +Jf ** other States and sometimes in the same ■ 
tw! the3e Pertain to both, two year decree course and 
three year degree courses. As such, them cannot be 
related to.the corresponding enrolments at school stage 

th«^+I+?Ti 0ar J; ier r to order to overcome this difficulty, 
the statistics for the enrolment at under-graduate stage 
have been r©-classified fcjr adding the enrolments in* 
intermediate 2nd year or in class XXI which are equivalent 
to 1st year of 3 year de gree course. .The reclassified 
enrolment in classes X1 I,XjlJ. 1 and XXV (final year of first 
degree) are given in col.5 of table I. These'have.been 
related to enrolments at middle* stage classes VT-7TII 
as given in col. (2) of table 1 with lag of 6 years. 

It will be seen from the col. (6) that the rate of transfer 
rroir the classes VT-VIII to classes XJI-TT' 7 ' has been* 
quite steady and during the 14 years.1955-56 to 1968-69 , 
it increased from 12.7 per cent to 14,5 per cent. 

This Shows an improvement of• about 0.1 per csn^ per year. 

On this "basis the improvement in transfer ratio during 
the Fourth "Plan could be about 0,6 per cent, but on account 
of qualitative programmer? and restriction in admissions 
to technical education (this will to- -some -extent increase 
the enrolments in general education), there are Ohciges 
of a further improvement in transfer ratio and it has been 
assumed to bo about 0.2 per cent per year during the 
Fourth Five Year Plan. 


* The enrolments at middle stage and not at secon¬ 

dary stage have been used on account of the following two 

reasons t— 

i) The pattern of secondary education is not 

uniform throughout the -country* The enrolment 
in class XI relates to final year of matri¬ 
culation in some States and m other States 
it relates to final year of higher' secondary 
stage. 

ii) To find the enrolment at under^-graduate, stag© 
during the year 1973-74 if enrolment at 
secondary stage are used we shall require 
enrolments at secondary stage during the year 
197CV-71 which is not known at present. But 
if enrolments at middle stage are used_we 
shall require enrolment 'in classes VI-VIII 
during the year 1967-68 which is known. 



Table I. ^n^ o l T nent at Undgr-grndtigt? stage Oris . 

c c1r-rtro an8 Qogcnerce i949 -50 to 10•"'8-^9 


Y c-r 

■'Enrolment In 

w’-VITT Classes 

Under¬ 
graduate 

classes, ?000’s'i 

tTI.Xm&YTT 
Class Total 
XII 

Col.5 a - 
C 1 ** 
with a l»i? 
of V ye r, r e 


o 

- 

4 

5 

6 

1949-50 

2,844 

- 

- 



50-51 

3,120 

101 

105 

205 


51-52 

3,388 

115 

114 

• 

229 


52~r,3 

o,567 

129 

135 

264 


53-54 

5,829 

143 

148 

291 


51-55 

4,048 

157 

173 

330 


55-55 

4,293 

169 

193 

302 

12.7 

Tlrst-Plan 

6.6 

- 

- 

11,9 


56-5? 

4,637 

200 

199 

399 

12,8 

57-58 

4,928 

277 

196 

4? 3 

x7,5 

58-59 

5,441 

260 

198 

458 

12.9 

59-60 

6,052 

294 

204 

498 

13,0 

60-61 

6,705 

348 

170 

518 

1.2. t 

Osc^-nd Plan 

9.3 

- 

- 

rr r 
/ i >‘X 

- 

61-62 

7,470 

424 

157 

-a: 

x-3.6 

62-63 

8,221 

49 3 

114 

fi£T 

13.1 

65-64 

9.039 

559 

119 

67* 

! *Z ■ 

J. *. ■ '■> 

64-65 

9,915 

640 

123 

7*6 

14-0 

65-66 

. 10,346 

721 

139 

860 

14 y 

Rate '-'f ■‘growth per year 


- 


, 


Third Plan 

9.0 

— 

** 

10.7 


66 -n 

1.0.990 

80S 

153 

95 C 


67-06 

11,842 

907 

168 

1,075 

14 . . 

66-39 

t « 

12,701 

1,007 

185 

3,092 

13., 5. 

l*i ‘ 
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Tnrolawntg 

3kJB2&r 

gradu ats 

and Em eart h 


8* T he aa roiaapts calculated on this basis 4 n 

classes UMOV during the Fourth Plan are gl^vn In Col,5 
of table IX. 


Table II, Enrollment at under-graduate stag e 

At . Soignee, and Commerce 1^69-70 

to 1978-74 "' " 


4jrolmeni in 


&sa 


Wate ’fchrolment B in classes 8hroY- ’torolmen? 

:ses 7X-VIII of ’ r _ XH-*I7 ~ meat * at mdedw 
ear ThroL- tran*« Tear Tnrol- la d*. gradyate 

raant fer nant ss XU stage 

(Col,3 - 


1 

,2 

S- . 

4 


faooM 



1963-84 

9,039 

14,6 

69-70 

1964-65 

9,915 

14,8 

70-71 

1965-66 

10,346 

15.0 

71-72 

1966-67 

10,990 

15,2 

72-73 

1967-68 

11,842 

15.4 

75-74 


2 °ML 


(boo*sY^ 

"isso^r 

" fljoo’T) 

1,320 

202 

1,118 

1,46? 

220 

1,247 

1,652 

240 

1,312 

1,670 

261 

1,409 

1,324 

?B4 

1,340 


Jfcett these., the projected enrolments in class TIT df 
Intermediate (inolud^ng TJ.P, Board) nave boon deducted 
and the resultant enro^naeginr a t under-graduate stage are 
given in col,7 of table H. This gives an increase of 
about 633 thousands (1540-1007 ) during the fburth five 
Tear Plan, or a rate of Increase of about 9 r»er cont'-per 
year. 


9, Tho enrolments at most-graduato «nd research 

have been estimated by tak ing into consideration the 
enreftments In olasae»~cnX-XI7 end the- transfer mtaMftsom 
-a lag of 3 years. 















Table Ill. Enrolment at "‘ost-graduate grid Research 
In Irtg Celence and Commerce 1950-51 

to 1968-69. 


Year 


Rnrclmonts f000 ! s1 


TCI, XIII 

,XIV Post-graduate 
and Research 

Col.(3) as * 

of 2 with lag 
of * Years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.1950-51.. 

7:CC 

20 


1951-52 

£29 

22 


1952-55 

264 

23' 

•- 

1955-51 

293 

26 

12*6 

1954-55 


28 

12.5 

1955-56 

362 

31 

11.6 

Rate o.:’ g.- , "..wth per* 
year durir<? Ttirst 

Plan 

11,,9 

9,2 


1.95^-57 

399 

33 

il;5 

1957-53 

/g* 

38 

11M 

1958-59 

458 

45 

12*3 

1959-60 

498 

52 

i2.a 

1960-61 

518 

58 

13,6 

Rato of growth tier 
year during; Second 
Plan 

7,4 

13,3 


1961-6C 

"65 

66 

14.5 

1962—65 

P07 

69 

13;8 

1965-64 

678 

73 

14.1 ; - 

1964-65 

7P3 

80 

15; 7 

1965-66 

860 

89 

14.6 

Rate, of growth par 
during Yhird Man 

year 

10,7 

8,9 


'1966-57 

958 

98 

14*4 

1967-68 

IQ' 7 5 

110 

14 .-4 

1968-69 

3 :.92 

124 

14.4 

R"to of growth 
par year 

11.5 

31,7 
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It will be seen from Col.4 of table. Ill that .dtpring the 
past 16 years 1953-54 to 1968-69 the orooortion has Impro¬ 
ved by 1*8 per cent from 12.6 to 14.4. The imorovement in the 
later years has been even slower# but it is expected, during 
the Pourth Plqh, this proportion will improve and will 
increase by 0*2 per cent per annum. On this basis the exoected 
enrolments' at post graduate and research -are given in table 
IV below*- 


Table TV. Enrolment .in forts. Science arid Commerce 
at Post-graduate and during 

Pourth five Year Plan 


SnrolGoen^ in classes Transfer Enrolment at toBi«j<ri!i”uawj 

,_.siaig .:_ ratio and. iBaearch f - _ 

Year Enrol- Enrolment 

ment in in (000*s) 

(QPQlg) 


1. 

24 

3. 

. 4.. 

. . Si. 

1986-67 

958 

14,4 

1969-70 

130 

1967-69 

1075 

14,6 

1970-71 

157 

«n» 

1968-64 

il$2 

14,8 

1971-72 

its 

1969-70 

1320 

15*0 

1972-73 

198 

1970-71 

146* 

15.2 

1975-74 

223 


Xt will be seen from col. 5 of table 4 that the enrolment 
will increase ty 99 thousands (223-124). This gives .an 
average annual growth rate of about 12.5 per cent. 


Enrolments 1°» The enrolments at Intermediate stage exclu^isg 

at Intei^* U.P. Board and pre-university are estimated to bo about 
mediate and SO thousands and 512 thousands during the year 1968-69. 

Pr e-Uni ver- These are assumed to rise at about 9 per cent ner anmm 
sitv stages (these cannot rise at a faster rate than enrolments at 
*“ Y ' 1 Sfi * 8, 'andergraduate stage). This will give ah additional 

enrolment of about 278 thousands at ore-university sta* 
and about 27 thousands at Intermediate stage. 
















Total onro .-ll* Table 5 below gix.. s the consolidated picture of 

1 meats at growth of enrolments at various levels of education,■' It 

higher will increase from 1 R 93 thousands in the year 1968-60 to 

education about 2628 thousands in the year 1973-74 giving an additional 
HrtsY enrolment of about 935 thousands during the Fourth Five- Year 
Science Plan, 

■Old Commerce 

Table 7,' Enrolments in irts, Science and 

Commerce at higher education stage 

during Fourth Five ■ Year- Flan, 


Year t000 1 si 


Stage of Education 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 

1970- 

71 

1971- 

72 

1972- 

73 

1973- 

74 

Wdl.* 

enrol¬ 

ments 

Fourth 

Flan. 

1 , 

2 

3 

4- 

- 5 - 

. 8 ' 

•-'*T 

8 ' 

’-rfttc-JJh'ivertity 

512 

558- 

608 

663 

??3 

78* 

2f6 

. J^barttedlate (- , ther 
: thap..U,P; Board) 

50 

55 

60 

65 

71 

7f 

2f 

•Shdnu-graduate 

1007 

ins 

1247 

1312 

1409 

1540 

583 

Post-gbaduatG and' 
Research 

124 

138 

157 

176 

198 

V 

22! 

H 

•Total 

-1695 

1869 

2072 ' 

2216 

.2401, 

**!•- 

•«* 


Enrolment"in i£. " 'It is expected that about 35 thousand students'out 

Corrssnon- of the above, enrolments and another 15 thousand students 
donee (who for various reasons would not have continued hitter, e&o- 

Courses cation otherwise) will join .the correspondence course. 

Enrolment 13, . Of the total enrolment in Arts* Seance, and 

in Cnivcrs- 'Commerce at higher education, about 11,7 Per centTwas 'In 
ity Teaching university teaching departments t in- the year 1965-66,’ 
Departments it is as?rcoed that this percentage will bo •about 12,0 

por cent during the Fourth Flan, This -shows that out of 
total additional enrolment of 9.lakhs in full time course ( about 
108 thousands will be in university teaching departments and' 
the rest in , affiliated r colleges. 
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Enrolment In 

Eve&lng 

Colleges 


14, The enrolment In evening- colleges was about 
45 thousand during the year 1963-64, It Is expected 
to rise to about 1 lakh during the Fourth Plan, 


Enrolment in 

Science 

Courses 


15, At present about 40 per cent of total enrolment 
is in science courses. This is expected to improve 
to about 45 per cent. This gives an additional enrol¬ 
ment of about .405 thousands in science courses during 
the Fourth Five Yoar Plan* 
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APPENDIX II 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GOST PEB STUDENT IN ARTS, SCIENCE AND 

COMMERCE COURSES IN UNIVERSITY*IPEACEING DEPARTMENTS & 

A^ILIATED COLLEGES DOTI NG TEE FOURTH FIVE YEAfe PLAll. ' 

The major portion of expenditure on higher 
eduoation during the Fourth. Five Tear Plan will he on 
expansion programmes and on qualitative improvements in 
facilities for the existing and the additional enrolments. 
It is, therefore, very essential to estimate eost per 
student at various levels of eduoation during the year 
19&&-69* The latest available statistics on cost per 
student at higher eduoation level relate to-the year 
1965-^4. Obviously these figures oannot be adopted for 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. It is also not possible to 
oaloulate on the basis of these figures the level of 
expenditure per student in the year 19&& -63 on account 
of the following reasona*- 

(i) The available data for the past is only 
at current prices. • In the absenoe of 
proper indices for rise in cost, the 
average annual cost in 1968-69 oannot 
he found out on the basis of existing 
data, 

(ii) After the year 1964 the re have been 

considerable changes in the salary scales 
and dearness allowance rates paid to 
teachers. No precise- information on this 
is available. 

2« On aocdunt of these reasons*-the recurring cost 
per student- during the Fourth Five Year Plan has been 
calculated on the basis of teaoher cost and its propor¬ 
tion to total reourring cost. For teacher cost the 
salary soalas as recommended by the University Grants 
Commission Mid dearness allowance rates as applicable 
to Central Government employees have been taken into 
aooount. The pupil-teacher ratio in university teaching 
departments has been taken as 15*1 and in colleges 22 * 1. 
It is further assumed that the distribution of teacher 
into various categories suoh as professors, readers, 
lecturers etc. for the additional enrolment during the 
Fourth Five Year Plan would be same as it existed in the 
year 1965-66. 
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Cost per Btu- 

dent in uni* 

versity tea^ 

chins departs 

meats. 


3» Table 1 below gives the scales of pay, average pay 
par teacher during the Fourth Plan, dearness allowance 
and total emoluments per teacher per year for different 
categories of teachers in university teaching deparSts. 

Table 1, Average annual cost per teacher 

in University Teaching Departments, 


Category of 

Teacher 

Soale oi Pay 

Average 

pay per 

teacher 

during 

Fourth 

Plan. 

"Mdl.1Q£ D.A," 

for Pro-' 
viient 
fund & 
other 
benefits 

Total emo*^ 
luments per 
month 

Total 
emolu¬ 
ment per 
year 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

"TX— * 

.♦ 

Professor 
(3r. Grade) 

1600-1800 

1700 

170 

100 

1970 

23,640 

Professor 

1100-50-1600 

1250 

125, 

100 

1475 

17,70$ 

'f 

12,420 

Header 

700-5-1250' 

850 

85 

100 

1035 

Lecturer 

400-40-800-50- 

950 

250-15-400 

520 

52 

153 

725 

8,700 

Tutor/Demo* 

nstrator 

300 

30 

137 

467 

5*604 


The total emoluments per teacher given in Col*7 for 
different categories of teaohers have been weighed with 
the proportion of teachers in that category as it 
existed in the year 1 965-66 in university, teaching depart** 
ments. 

Table 2 below gives the average-annual oost per unit 
of teacher on account of emoluments to teachers 1 
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Table 2. Average Annual Cost per Teacher iJnit 
in University Teaching Department. 


Category of Teacher 

Average emolu¬ 

ments per year 

Weight 

Total, 

emoluments 

f. 

1 . ... 

* 2 . 

3 . 

4. 

Professor (Sr. Grade) 

23640 

0.0265 

626 

irofessor 

17700 

0.0529 

936 

Reader 

12420 

0.1786 

2218 

l/ecturer 

8700 

0.6850 

5960 • 

Tutor/Demonstrator 

5° 04 

0.0570 

319 

Total 

- 

1.0000 

10059 


4. On the basis of previous records it is assumed that 

the coat on account of salaries of teachers per teacher unit will 
form about 55 1 - of the total recurring cost. Thus total recurring 
cost per teacher unit will be Rs. 18289 (10059 x 100 ). 

55 

This cost will be for 15 students. Therefore, the cost per student 
per annum will be Rr.. 1219 ( 1 8289 )» It is further assumed that 
Government will bear 80 $ of ^5 this cost. 

5- Table 3 gives the scales of pay, average pay per tea¬ 

cher during the Fourth Flan, D.A, and total emoluments per teacher 
per year for various categories of teachers in affiliated colleges. 

Table 3. Average annual coat per teacher in affiliated 
colleges for Arts, Science and Commerce. 


Category of 
Teacher 

Scale of 
pay 

Average pay 
per teacher 
during Four¬ 
th Plan. 

Add 10$ for 

Provident Fund 
and other 
benefits 

D.A. 

Total 

emolu¬ 

ments 

per 

month 

Total 

emolu¬ 

ments 

per 

year 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

— r .— 

7. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Principal/Sr. 

Lecturer 

700-40- 

1100 

820 

82 

100 

1002 

12024 

* 

f 

Lecturer 

300-25- 

600 

375 

37 

153 

565 

6780 

Demonstra¬ 

tor 

250-15- 

400 

300 

30 

137 

467 

5604 
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6, The total emoluments per teacher given in col, 7 

-for. various categories of teaoherfuave been weighed, with 
the proportion of teachers in that category in affiliated 

colleges as it existed in the year 19 ^ 5 » 6 #, 

table 4. Average oaual Teacher Cost 

te acher Unit in' 'Affiliated Colleges. 

Category of Average emolu- Weight Total emolu-. 

Teacher meats per year raents. 


h 2.3. , . 4*i 



Rs. 


is. 

Senior Lecturer 

12024 

0.1241 

1492 

Lecturer 

6 7 Bo 

0.7558 

5124 

L am ons trat ore 

5604 

0.1-201 

Ml 

Total 


1.0000 

7289 


7. It is assumed that this cost will form about 65 f° 

of the total recurring cost in affiliated colleges per 
teacher unit. Thus total recurring cost per teacher unit 
will be Rs, 1 1214 (7289 x'lOO) . This cost will he for 22 

‘ 65 

students. Therefore, the cost per student per annum will 
be h?.. 510 (-11214) It is further assigned that Government 

’ 22 

would bear 50$ of this cost. The Corresponding Percentages 
in the years 1961 and 1962 were 49*3 and 40.T respectively# 
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PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 


T~acher Eduoatioi in the Fourth Flan 

Ah important sector of post-secondary education 
is the training of teachers for elementary as well as 
secondary schools. The Education Commission have spelt 
out. various programmes of improvement and development 
of teacher education. Taking into consideration the 
role which teacher education has to play in the reorient¬ 
ation of the education system, the following approach 
in this field is pr'oposed:- 

(a) A detailed plan of teaoher requirements 
and teacher training - both pre-service and in-service- 
may b© drawn up, 

(b) Where expansion is called for, it may 
preferably be given through the expansion of existing 
institutions instead of opening new ones. In some cases, 
it may be necessary to combine a number of small 
institutions into bigger and viable units. 

(c) The quality of training institutions will 
need special attention. A phased programme for removing 
deficiencies in respect of buildings, hostels, equipment 
etc. in existing institutions may be drawn up. The 
methods of teaching and evaluation in the training 
institutions need to he carefully reviewed. Material 
useful for teachers could be brought out with the 
assistance, where necessary, of the N.C.E.R.&T., in 

the regional languages. 

(d) For in-service training - to which very 
high priority needs to be attached - all training 
institutions may have extension wings for imparting 
refresher courses. 

(e) The help of the universities could be 
enlisted in training programmes, especially of science 
and mathematics teachers. 

(f) The backlog of untrained teaohers and the 
up-dating of trained teachers may he accomplished through 
the organisation of correspondence courses, especially 

in conjunction with summer Institutes, 

(g) Training facilities for teacher educators 
need to he provided on high priority basis. 
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(h) The formulation and implementation of p'lans 
in regard to teaoher training may he faoilitfcted if’ 
State Boards of Teacher Education, as suggested by 
Education Commission, are established. 

An attempt has been made 'to work out details 
of teacher education programmes in the light of .the' 
above approach. It is estimated that outlays required 
to implement these programmes would be Es. 120 orores 
as stywn in Statement I* In the Draft Outline of 
the Fourth Plan, the outlay provided for Teacher 
Education was Es. $2 croresns shown in Statement II. 

Expansion 2. It has been decided that the targets of 

of Schooling additional enrolment, In the Fourth.Plan, in various 


facilities 

classes would be as under! 


in the 

Fourth Plan 

(a) Classes I-V 

1'60 lakhs 


(b) Classes VI-'VIII 

70 lakhs 


(c) Classes DUXI 

(10 lakhs through 
continuation courses) 
33 lakhs 


Thus the total enrolment in various stages of education, 
by the end of Fourth Plan? is shown in Table I. 


Table I* Enrolment in various classes 
in 1968-69 and 1973-74 


(in lakhs) 


diasses 

Position 

in 1968-69 

Additional 

enrolment 
in 1969-74 

Total enrol¬ 
ment in 

- 1973-74 . 

-U 

-- 2. . 

• 3. 

..- 4- . . 

I-V 

567 

iso 

747 

VI-VIII 

120 

70* 

190 

DUX I 

64 

33 

97 


Total: 751 

283 

1034 


10 lakhs students will be enrolled in 
continuation classes. 
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Daring the Fourth Plan additional 283 lakhs 
children would be enrolled in various classes raising 
the total enrolment to 1034 lakhs in 1973 - 74 . 

Bequirements 3. It has also been agi ed that the teacher-pupil 

~f~ addition- ratio by 1973 -' T 4 in primary, middle and secondary 
"~r~teachers classes snould be 1* 45» 1*30 and 1*25 respectively. 

On the basis of these ratios, the number of teachers, 
who would be in : position by the end of the Fourth Plan, 
is indicated in Table 2, Table 2 also indicates 
the number of ’additional teachers who will have to be 
appointed aaaresuit of (a) expansion of schooling 
facilities and (b) normal replacement. 


Table 2s Additional Employment of 

Teachers in the Fourth Plan 


Stage 


(Figures in.lakhs) 


II 1965^ 1 

j 1968 - 1 

11973-1196 9 -i 

1 1969- 1 

[.Total 

;(as per j 

69 j 

1 74 1 i 74 | 

! 74 j 

I Addi- 

'’Second j 


| (Addi- 

(Addi-j 

1 tional 

Fduca- j 


| | tional 

[ tional ] 

| Teaohers 

| tzonal 


[ | Teac— j 

I tea- 1 

l (Col, 5 + 

;i Survey) J 

| 

\ | hers) | 

1 I (Col .4 

f . col .3 

1_ 1 s 

i ohers 1 
- for ] 

) normalj 
| repla-- j 
i cement) 

| Col.6) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. ...... 

t: 

7 . 

Primary 

11.98 

14.20 

l6.6o 

2.40 

2.30 

4.70 

Middle 

4.36 

5.20 

6.00’* 

0.80 

. 0.90 

1.70 

£> t? u u H'jL&bX'y 

2.77 

2.90 

3.90 

1.00 

0.60 

1.<0 

Total* 

19.09 

22.30 

26.50 

4.20 

3.80 

8.00 


* Excludes teachers who will be required for 10 lakh 

students to -be enrolled in continuation classes. 
The existing teachers will be required to teach 
th n S» Students. 
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The requirements of additional teacher during 
the Fourth Plan is expected to be 8.0 lakhs. 

State-wise 4. The expansion of training facilities will have 

requirements to be worked out separately for individual States and 

of teaohers Union Territories in relation to enrolment targets 
and the existing capacity in training institutions. 

Further the training programme will have to be phased 
according to the additional enrolment visualised for 
each year,. An attempt will have to be made to match 
the out-turn from training institutions with the 
annual requirements of teachers. In faot, detailed 
calculations of subject-teachers, for each of the 
States, will have to be worked out and expansion 
of -training programmes phased appropriately, In this 
connection, drawing up of a perspective plan of 
teacher education cannot he over-emphasised. For 
calculating cost. etc. an attempt has, however,”been 
made to work out the overall requirements of teachers 
and also the need for expansion of training 
facilities. 

Training 5, In 1967-68, the enrolment of teaohers* training 

Facilities colleges and training schools was 34,320 add 1,69 lakhs 

respectively. The total facilities were available for training 
training 2.03 lakh teaohersj 34,320 for degree courses 
and 1,69 lakhs for diploma/certificate course, -The 
annual out-turn of teachers with Degree and Diploma/ 

Certificate in Teaching, is expected to be 29,000 and 
1,12 lakh respectively in 1967-68, The position 
in 1968-69 is likely to hi different. In faot, a 
number of States have closed down some of their 
training institutions because of lack of employment 
opportunities for teaohers. It is expected that, 
in 1968-69 training facilities may £e available for 
33,000 and 1.50 lakh in Training Colleges and 
Training Schools respectively. ’ The annual out-turn 
of training colleges and training schools is 
expected to be 28,000 and 1 lakh respectively. Thus 
over- a period of five year, the number of trained 
teachers, with Degree and Diploma/Certificate 
qualifications, who would he available, may he 1,4 lakh 
and 5 lakh respectively. 

6, The number of additional elementary school 

teachers(reference Table 2), who will he required during 
the Fourth Plan, as a result of expansion and normal 
replacement would he 4.70 lakh and I .70 lakh respectively 
or 6.40 lakh. Out of these about 1 lakh teachers would 
he with Graduate/poBt-graduat® qualifications and the 
rest, i.p. 5*4 lakh teachers will be with matriculation 
and equivalent qualifications, (Reference Table 2). 

The out-turn from existing institutions is likely 
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to. be 5.00 lakh matnc "trained teachers* Thus additional 
training facilities for 40,000 .teachers will t^ave to be 
arr^iged J.n^trai"Uing schools, if the assumption is that 
•all new teaohers to be appointed during the Fourth Flan 
should be trained. The requirements, of aolenoe and oihatf 
subject teachers will be about 20j000 and appropriate 
training programmes will be arranged for them. In this 
connection, attention is drawn ’to para 13 (v) of 
Annexure t Elementary Education Prograiames ih. the 
•Fourth' P3,an* 

7 * The number of additional secondary school 

teachers, who will be required, during the Fourth Plan, 

®® s result Of expansion and normal replacement, 
wo ,d be Jv60 lakh.' To this will have to be added the 
number of graduate teachers required for elementary 
schools whose number, as estimated in para ; =4 above, 
would be 1 lakhi The out—turn.from existing institutions 
■® ikely to be 1,4 lakh trained teaohers as against 
the requirements of 2.6 lakh teaohers. Thus, additional 
training facilities for*1,2 lakh teachers will have to 
be arranged the assumption being that all new teachers 
to be appointed jiuring- %*he Fourth Flan should be 
trained",' 

According to the. present pattern of admissions 
in raining Colleges, only 21$ of the candidates have 
a science degree which means that, on an average 4,200 
soience teaohers with E.Ed. or B.T. ‘.Degree beoome 
annually .available or 21,000 trained-science teachers 
^ould be. available out of the total out-turn of 1,4 
lakh during the Fourth flan, • It is estimated'that tb- 
actual requirements, oi science teachers, during the 
Fourth Plan, would- be 30,000 or si out of 2,6 lakh 
teachers. This indicates that ih? pattern of 
admissions in training colleges will have to be 
diversified* with greater emphasis on the admission 
of' science graduates so that the requisite number 
of tr ained science teachers become available, 

9V It has been observed that in number Of States 

there are many trained unemployed teachers, One of 
the important reasons for. this is that educational 
inatitutipna do not appoint trained teaohers. It would 
be necessary to mdoify the grants-in-aid code in a 
su itab le manner so that it is obligatory fof managements 
to -appoint only-trained and qualified teache-rs. Unless 
this is done, it may .not he advisable to. expand the 
training facilities a3 recommended in paras *6 and 7 above. 

Correspond-10. Even though training facilities have expanded 
4 P - go JI last 17 years, they have not kept pace with 

~ r tflC l J:he-number of additional teachers appointed to oater t» 

trained additional enrolment. As a consequence.the numbs* 

T e ag h g g -a -. 


Accent on 
Training of 

Soience 

Teachers 
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of untrained teachers has grown* Table 3 indicates 
the position in this regard for the year 1967 - 68 , 


Taole 3» Untrained Tea*hera t lnl-91967-68 


(Figures in lakhs) 



Trained 

Teachers 

Untrained 

Teachers 

tTotal 

Peroentage- 

of untrained 
teachers 

-I-* 1 ’ 

• • 

2. 

!•.3. . 

, 4. 

.- vimr- ~ 

Elementary 

School 

-Teachers 

hi. 7 3 

3.84 

15.57 

25 

Secondary 

School 

Teachers 

3.46 

1.44 

4,90 

29 

Total. 

I?.!?, 

^.28 

20,47 

26 





At 

the Ptiu. of 

1967-68, the 

total number of 


untrained teaohers was 5.28 lakhs (26 per oent)} 

. 3.84 lakhs (25 per cent) in elementary. schools and 

I. 44 lakh (29 per oent) in secondary 'a©hools. The 
position; Is not likely to change in 196&»69. 

II, According to the Second All India Educational 
Survey, out cf the total number of 19.Q9 lakh teachers 
in 1965 t 66, the number of untrained teachers was 

5106 lakh} 3,15 lakh teachers in primary schools, , 

1.08 lakh in middle sections and 84,000 in secondary 

sections. 
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1?. Out of' 3,15 lakh of untrained teachers in 
primary sections, 2,43 lakh teachers had teaohing 
experience of 8 y=-ars and less, 1.8 lakhs teaohers 
had teaching experience of 4 years and less. 

Out of 1.08 lakh untrained teaohers in middle sections, 

34»126 teach-rs had 8 years or less of experience. The 
number’of" teachers, whose teaohing experience was 
less than 4 years was 64^000. The total number of 
untrained elementary' school teachers with teaohing 
experience of 4 yearh and less in 1965-66 was 2,44 lakhs 
(1,8 lakh plus 64,000). 

13, Since experience in regard to the organisation 
of the correspondence oourse for elementary school 
teachers, many of whom are not even academically qualified* 
is not available, it may be desirable to concentrate on 
the training of* about 2,44 lakh of untrained teachers, 

who may have put in 4 years or less of servioe, through 
correspondence courses, in the Fourth Plan, This problem 
is mainly acute in the States of Assam, West Bengal, 

Orissa, Mysore and Jammu & Kashmir where there is 
a large concentration of untrained teachers. The State 
Institutes of Education and other appropriate' 
organisations will have to prepare a phased programme 
of clearing this backlog of untrained teachers, 

14, * According to’ the Second All India Educational 
Survey, out of 84,327 'untrained teachers working in 
Secondary sections, 67,818 teaohers had teaching 
experience of 8 years and less and out of these 52,750 
untrained teachers had teaching experience of 4 years 
and less,. The position may have slightly improved by 
now. The problem is, however, ooncentrated in Assam, 

Bihar, Jammu & Kashmir, Mysore, Nagaland, Orissa, 

Rajasthan and West Bengal. In the Fourth Plan, 

the target may be to train 50,000"teachers through 
correspondence courses in four Regional Colleges of 
Education and the Central Institute of Education who 
have the experience of running these courses. 

15, Continuous retraining and refreshing of teachers 
of various subject specialists in methods of teaching 
and professional knowledge is essential because of the 
growing obsolescence. For instance, the Second All 
India Educational Survey indicated that about 65,000 
teaohers or about 23*4 P er cent of the total teaching 
force, working in secondary sections are science 
teachers. Only 31*2 per cent of them possess the 
prescribed qualifications of a,science degree with 
professional teacher ..training qualifications. 












It would be neoessary to draw up a regular programme 
of in-service training and education of teachers, 
through correspondence, week-encl, and other short¬ 
term courses in order to provide them an opportunity 
to keep abreast of latest developments Such in- 
service training programme will have to be provided 
by the existing teacher education institutions through 
their extension service departments and State 
Institutes of Education, Science Institutes and Summer 
Institutes.' These Departments will have to be 
strengthened to take up this work. The in-service 
programmes will have to be arranged at the district 
level so that the coverage is large. With a view to 
enabling selected primary schools teachers to teach 
new courses of general scienoe, teachers of 21,000 
primary schools (where science kits will be provided), 
will be trained throughaa two-month in-service 
programme in 700 selected neighbourhood secondary 
school and training schools. There are at present 
about 90,000 middle schools, where soienoe is taught 
as an integrated course of general science, fn 
order to train the existing teachers of these schools 
to teach science course as individual disciplines of 
physics, chemistry, mathematics and biology, a two- 
month in-service training course will be organised 
through selected teacher training college? , 

During the Plan period, about 40,000 teachers will 
be trained. During the Fourth Plan, 5 lakh teachers 
(4 lakh elementary school teachers and 1 lakh secondary 
teachers including * 1.25 lakh scienoe teachers) 
may be provided in-service training programme*. 

16. The Education Commission has observed that 

most of the teacher training institutions have 
substantial deficiencies in regard to equipment, 
buildings and other facilities esepially craft sheds, 
craft equipment, laboratories and libraries, A number 
of training institutions are under private management 
and in most cases, the managements do not have enough 
funds for providing the necessary facilities. During 
the Fourth Plan, both recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure, will have to be provided to training 
institutions to improve these facilities including 
science laboratories, to increase the number and 
value of stipends of student teaohers and provide 
incentives to teaoher educators for improving their 
qualifications. IIon-recurring funds will be utilised 
mainly for providing, in order tof priority, laboratory, 
library, audio-visual and workshop equipment, minimum 
hostel facilities and staff quarters, I* should also 
be possible to select about 10 per cent of such 
institutions hand to develop them as peaks of excellence 





** 1 ± 0 -"* * 


17. Thoro are about; 1400 training• schools in the- country. 

A number of them- are small-sized and; therefore, .uneconomic, . 

It would be desirable to.concentrate on developing large—sized 
institutions bv amalgamating the existing institutions and 
providing additional physical facilities. There are about 220 
training collegss/uniyersity departments of Education, In the 
Fourth Plan, about 150 Training Colleges/University Departments 
of Education will be selected to develop as comprehensive 
colleges with multi-faculty training programmes. Norms will 

be laid down in respect of the staff and various physical faci¬ 
lities, The institutions selected, for the purpose could be 
enabled to develop a minimum prescribed level, 

18. From the point of view of general qualifications, school 
teachers in India range from these who have not completed the 
middle school course to those possessing post-graduate degrees. 
Table 4 brings out the position about the educational status of 
teachers in 1965-66 according to the Second All India Educational 
Survey. 


Table 4. Educational Status of Teachers 
- 1965-66. 


Qualifications 


1 




1. Below Middle pass 



5,94,354 l 
(49,7) | 


3. Matriculate 


4,93,682 2,16,429 24,247 7,34,358 

(41.3) (49,7) 49.7) (38.4) 


4. Intermediate 


55,50 5 51,560 14,546 1,21,611 

(4.6) (11.8) (5.2) (6.4) 


5. Graduate 


16,618 65,025 1,51,649 2,33,292 

(1.4) (2.5) (20.7) (23.6) 


6. Other?* 


11,752 34,741 28,471 74,964 

(1.0) (8.0) (10.3) (3.3) 


Totals 


11,96,111 

( 100 . 0 ) 


4,35,939 2,77,137 12,09,187 

(lOOjO) (100.0) 


Figures within parentheses indicate percentage. 

* Teachers of music, craft and physical education 










Of the total number of teachers employed in schools in 
India during 1965-66, according to the Second All India Educa¬ 
tional Survey, 22,907 (l*2$ were teachers with less than middle 
pass educational qualifications. There were 6,52,310 teachers 
(34.2$ who did not have the matriculation certificate. The 
number of teachers, who had passed matriculation examination, was 
7,34,358 ( 38.4$, 1,21,611 (6.4$ were Intermediates and only 
3,03,037 teachers (15.9$ had graduate and post-graduate quali¬ 
fications. It may be noted that teachers who are matriculate or 
less, constituted the bulk of teachers namely 73.8 per cent of 
the total teacher population in the country. 

19. The Education Oommission, after analysing; the growth of 
qualified teachers over the period 1951-66, observed that the 
number of unqualified teachers is being reduced very slowly. 

The Commission observed that, at the present rate, it may take 
20-25 years to ensure that every teacher has had at least 10 
years of general education. If the quality of education is to 
be improved, the qualifications of unqualified and under-qualified 
teachers will have to be upgraded. This can be done through 
a big programme of correspondence courses/morning and evening 
courses. This programme would involve, among other thingsj- 

(a) giving study leave to teachers-for short durations; 

(b) linking the increase in emoluments with improvement 
in qualifications; and 

(c) appointment■of teachers in leave reserve who could 
releive the teachers going on study leave. 

Professi- 20. The staffs of training institutions, whose number is esti- 
onal Adv- mated to be about 15,000 or so are inadequately prepared for- 
ancement their tasks. For instance, 40-per cent of the staff in secondary 
oliTeacber training colleges bf*ve only B.A, degree in addition to the B.Ed; 
Macators 58 p8r cent hold a Master 1 s decree in Education or in an academic 
subject; and only 2 per cent have a Sectoral degree 

21. The conditions of training institutions for primary 
teachers is very depressin^nd their standards even more unsatis¬ 
factory than ahose of secondary training institutions. The 
majority of the staff is recruited from among teachers of secon¬ 
dary schools. These have been trained for the work at the 
secondary stage a-nd are, in consequence, inadequately trained 

for preparing teachers for primary schools. 

22. The Education Commission have recommended that the 
staff of the t raining colleges should have a double master's 
degree in an academic subject and in Education, and a fair 
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proportion, say 10 per cent, should also have a doctorate. 

They should also have studied Teacher Education as a special 
subject at the M.Ed. or through special education course. 

In regard to the staff of training schools, the Education 
Commission have recommended that they should have, besides 
the B.A. degree, a Master’s degree either in Education or in 
an academic subject and should be entitled t,o receive the same 
scale of salary as lecturers in arts and science colleges 
and two advance increments, In recognition of the professional 
training. The following programmes will have to be taken 
upj- 

1. Provision of further education, research and 
doctoral courses for the existing staff of 
training institutions in University. Departments 
of Education/Schools of Education and other 
appropriate Teacher Education Institutes. 

2. Training of qualified people as Teacher Edu¬ 
cators by providing additional facilities in 
University Departments of Education/Schools of 
Education etc. 

3. Provision for the appointment of additional 
staff in teacher education institutes as leave 
reserve to replace staff going in for higher 
education. 


4. Provision for leave salary and Fellowships for 
teacher educators going in for further educatioa- 
and for entrants to training institutions. 

5. Strengthening of University Departments of. 
Sducation/School of Education for providing 
specialised courses. 


Sduca. 23, The quality of educational research is small and its 

tional quality is also poor. There are inadequate facilities for 

Research research in training colleges and also there are a few 

competent people to guide it. Ancillary services like docu¬ 
mentation, computation have not been developed.- There- is 
not a single journal exclusively devoted to educational 
research. There is no general clearing house and as such 
there has been considerable duplication of work. The Edu¬ 
cation Commission have suggested that the setting up of a 
documentation centre and a National clearing house in edu¬ 
cational research. Further, it has also been suggested that 
educational research in teams and in inter-disciplinary 
fields should be developed. In order to make research 
functional, It has been suggested that officers of the Edu¬ 
cation Department, working in the field, should be brought 
together with research workers in the training colleges and 
in the universities. Some beginning will have to be made 
In the Fourth Plan to promote educational research. 
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24, New courses for the training of headmasters and 
training experts in evaluation, curriculum construction 
guidance and counselling, teacher education, educational 
administration., athletics, educational planning and finance 
etc, specialist teacher ', for handicapped and talented 
children etc,, will h r ve to be developed in tne Fourth 
plan. There will have to be two year M.A. in Education 
Courses and M.Ed. courses in special subjects and also 

two year B.Ed. training courses etc. The Education Commi¬ 
ssion has recommended these courses and have observed 
that details of these courses should be worked out. 

25, The Education Commission- has suggested the setting 
up of.' State Boards of Teacher Edu ction so that a bridge 
is created between the institutions of teacher education 
under the Education Departments and the institutions 
.which are within tne fold of universities. The State 
Government of Maharashtra have already .implemented this 
programme and the Gujarat Government are taking it up for 
implementation in the Fourth Plan. It may be necessary to 
encourage the other State Governments to take up this pro¬ 
gramme. The All India Association of Teacher Educators 
could assume, the role of bringing about desired coordination 
among the State Boards till the question of the setting up 
of National Board of Teacher Education could be considered, 

26. The availability of suitable literature in training 
institutions in regional languages is of vital importance 
for improving the quality of teacher education. Under 
this scheme, it should be possible to write suitable manu¬ 
scripts by individual authors, teams of "authors and insti¬ 
tutions and publication grants should be available for this 
purpose. Translations r adaptions from standard books may¬ 
be encouraged to augment the supply of literature. In 
this connection, it may bo useful to carry out a survey^of 
existing literature available to teachers by the State 
Institutes of Education and the University Grants Commission 

27. To cope with the programme of revision and upgrading 
of curricula, preparation of text books, general.reading 
materials, teachers' hand-books and audio-visual aids and 
introduction of improved evaluation techniques, the 5t p te 
Institutes of Education will be strengthened. It is propose 
to provide a sum of Ro. 2 lull per year for 20 State Insti¬ 
tutes for the developmental activities. The total cost 
during the Fourth Plan will be about Rs. 3.00 crores. 
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28, In some of the State®, the Institutes of Science 
Education have not been set up so far and in others, 
the Institutes are not staffed and equipped properly. 

The State Institutes/Units of Science Education will 
be .'established as integral parts of the State Institutes 
-of Education in all the States by the end of the Fourth 
Plan to develop curriculum in science and mathematics' 
prepare better text books, teachers hand books, etc., 
organise in-service training course and generally to 
.as.--riot the State directorates of Education in all matters 
relating to the teaching of science in schools. It is 
proposed to provide for,' the development of Institutes 
a sum of 8s. 3 lakhs every year. The cost of 20 Insti¬ 
tutes will come to 8s. 3,00 crores. 


Pre-primary 

Teacher Tra¬ 

ining 


29, An outlay of Rs. 1 crore is suggested for pre¬ 
primary teacher training programmes. 
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Statement I. List of schemes and. outlays fc^r 
Teacher Education in the Fourth 

Plan - 1969-74. 



. . - -- . .... . — ... ...... .... . (Rs. 

in cror.es) 

31.1 

No. ? 

Name of the scheme 

Revised by the 
Steering Committee 

ilL 

2. 


i . 

Expansion of Training Facilities 



i) Training Schools j 

ii) Training Go lieges/Universitv Depart- | 

ments of Education | 

36,00 

2. 

Correspondence Gourses 



i) Elementary School Teachers 
ii) Secondary School Teachers 

7.00 

3,75 

3. 

In-service Programmes 



i) Elementary School"Teachers 
ii) Secondary School Teachers 

9.00 

5*00 

4. 

Improvement of existing institutions 



i) Training Schools 
ii) Training Colleges and University 
Departments of Education 

22,35 

7 .S * 

5. 

Upgrading the academic Qualifications of 

teachers 



i) Elementary School Teachers 
ii) Secondary School Teachers 

8.00 

6.00 

6. 

Professional advancement of teacher educators. 

3.00 

7* 

Educational Research 

1.00 

3. 

Development of Special Gourses and Programmes 

2,00 

9. 

State Boards of Teacher Education 

0*40 

10. 

Production of reading materials, text-books 
etc, for teachers 

8.00 

11. 

State Institutes of Education 

3.00 

12. 

State Institute of -Science Education 

3.00 

13. 

Development of pre-primary education - 
Research and Training snd Pilot Project 

1. Q 0 


Total 

120,00 

















Statement II. 


List of schemes and outlays for Teacher Edu¬ 
cation in the Draft Outline of Fourth Plan. 


si. I 

No. . 

Name of the schemes 

) Outlays f 1 

f(Rs. croresH 

Targets 


2. , 

'.IX—..L..L." 

4. 


1* Training of Elementary School Tea¬ 

chers 

(a) Full time expansion 

(b) Improvement of existing Tra¬ 
ining Institutes 

(c) Correspondence Courses for Tra¬ 
ining untrained teachers 

(d) In-service ’Braining Gourses 

Total 

2. Secondary Education 

(a) Full time expansion of training 
facilities 

(b) Improvement of existing training 
institutions 

(c) Correspondence Courses for tra¬ 
ining untrained teachers 

Total 

3. State Institutes of Education 

4. Pre-Primary education (training of 

teachers, research etc.) 

5. State Institutes of Education 

Total 

Grand Total 


35.00 

60,000 additional seats 

14.00 

Improvement of 1.3 lakh 
seats 

6.00 

Correspondence course 
for 1.4 lakh teachers 

5.00 


60.00 


21.00 

Training of 56,000 tea¬ 
chers 

o.OO 

Improvement of 150 tra¬ 
ining colleges. 

2.00 

Correspondence Courses 
for 17,660. 

26,00 


2.00 

Strengthening of 15 Ins¬ 
titutes. 

2.00 

- 

2,00 


6.00 


92.00 
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ANNEXURE VII 

PUNNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN THE FOURTH PUN 

Introduefelon Widespread illiteracy is a real handicap in the way 

of both economic and social development. Due to a variety 
of reasons, the programme of liquidation of illiteracy lias 
n t been adequately attended to in the past and has led to 
• various problems. Though literacy* * increased from 17% in 
1351 to 24$ in 1961 and is expected to have increased to 
about 35# in 1968-69, the number of illiterates also increased 
from 298 million in 1951 to 534 million in 1961 and is expe¬ 
cted to increase to 549 million in 1968-69, due to the 
increase in population. In 1960-61, the literacy percentages 
in the age-group 15-44, which constitutes the working force, 
end is very important from the point of view of the production 
capacity of the country both in industrial and agricultural 
sectors, was 30-.6S»« The number of. illiterates in this age- 
group was 131 million. It is estimated that in 1968-69, out 
oi the total population of about 250 million in this age- 
group 150 million would illiterate. 


Percentage refers to total population. The criterion for 
literacy as indicated in the Census of 1961 is explained 
jelow:- 


*Tha test for literacy in the Census of'1961 was 
satisfied if a person could with understanding, 
both read and write. The test for reading was 
ability to read and simple letter either in print 
or in manuscript. If the person could read one 
'f the-examples in the enumerator’s handbook with 
facility, he was taken to have passed the test for 
reading, • The test for writing was ability to write 
a simple latter. To qualify for literacy, a 
person was not required to pass any standard 
examination. On the other hand, literacy was 
recognised as something a man still possessed and 
actively put to use and it was in this general pra¬ 
ctical- sense that it was uniformly applied. The 
results are thus comparable from area to area. 

If a person could both read and write and had also 
passed a written examination or examinations as 
proof of an educational standard attained, the 
highest examination passed was to be recorded.® - 
Census of India - 1961, Vbl. I, Page XIV. 
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2, The main reasons for the low rate of literacy In 

India is the inadequate provision for compulsory primary edu¬ 
cation facilities and the huge problem of wastage and stag- 
- nation. The other reason for retarding the growth of 
literacy is the inadequate support given to It in terms of 
finances and low priority given to it in development plans. 

In 1950-51, the expenditure incurred on social education 
ms is. 8.56 millions (0.6 per cent of the total educational 
expenditure of its.- 1440 million). In 1965-66, the expendi¬ 
ture incurred on social education was Rs, 12,00 million (0,2 
per cent of the total educational expenditure of Rs. 6,000 
Million). While, the total expenditure on education during 
the period 1951-66 increased about four times, the expendi¬ 
ture on social education increased only by one and a half 
times. This means that, in educational development pro¬ 
grammes, adult literacy., and sooial education have been given 
the lowest priority. Thus-, for instance, while the pro¬ 
portion of. expenditure incurred on social and adult education 
to the total educational development programmes in the First 
Plan was 3.3, It was reduced to 1.5 in the Second Plan and 
to 0.5 in the Third Plan. Sven in the literacy classes, 
conducted in the country, the main emphasis is on reading 
and writing without' any due regard being given to the 
functional aspects of literacy programme. There has also 
been lack- of coordination between various departments in 
organising literacy programmes. The educational administra¬ 
tors and planners have not felt the need for linking adult 
education ahd adult literacy with economic development with 
-thc.result that the priority given even in overall planning 
and educational development has been very low. The educa¬ 
tional administrators' have been adopting the conventional 
and orthodox methods without creating any motivation among 
the adults or mobilising voluntary public and political 
support for developing the programmes, 

5. Within the span of the next five years, it would be 

an Impossible task to t**ke up the programme of eradication 
of illiteracy among 150 million adults in the age-group of 
15-44. > The strategy may be to take up this programme in 
a modest way by concentrating on the most sensitive age- 
group of 15-24,.. where the number of illiterates is estimated 
o be about 60•million. It may not, however, be desirable 
o neglect the other age-groups particularly the illiterates 
.n.’the age-group 25-44, who form the majority of the leaders 
in the villages at present. Further, in the Fourth Plan, 
Social Education which in its comprehensive sense, includes 
literacy, the health, recreation and home life of the 
adults, their economic life and citizenship training would 
largely centre around functional literacy which can be 
achieved in two stages. While financial resources for adult 
education will have to be found, for other programmes, 
there is no need for expenditure but of organisation. The 
organisations which can take care of such programmes will 
have to be identified. 
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4. The first stage of adult education may be in the 

form of. a mass movement largely dependent on the mobilisa¬ 
tion of local resources, both of personnel and finance. 

This again can.be taken up by (a) educational institutions 
in neighbouring villages and towns and cities, and (b) non¬ 
student educated youth and other social workers in compact 
areas. 


(a) Students, teachers, members of professional 
classes, educated people etc, can be an important assut in 
this movement. Here the cooperation of secondary stu'ents 
and that of college students through the programme of 
National Social Service, which has already been accepted for 
implementation, can be obtained. Every educational insti¬ 
tution may be required to run literacy classes regularly 
and be given responsibility for liquidating illiteracy in 

a specified neighbouring area, the size of which may be 
determined by the size of the staff and the number of stu-' 
dents available for literacy work, 

(b) Towards the end of the Third Plan, Adult Literacy 
Pilot Projects were implemented, as an advance action pro¬ 
gramme, to take up a massive programme of adult education 

in the Fourth Plan,- The results of the project®'.implemented 
have indicated that public cooperation in imparting literacy 
has been coming forth, though there would be need for some 
incentive awards and transportation charges etc, to encourage 
workers to take up this work, In 1968-69, these pilot pro¬ 
jects are being taken up in more States* In the course of 
the Fourth Plan, literacy on the lines of these projects 
will be taken up.in compact areas in selected blocks, A 
small area of manageable size, whether a large village or 
a Panchayat Samiti Block can b*j taken in hand for concentrated 
effort, with the object of making every adult, especially in 
the aga-group 15-24 literates. Literacy programmes amongst 
adults will be organised wherever there is necessary 
atmosphere and local enthusiasm. The first phase may be 
largely on a eorapdgn basis with the added condition that 
the follow-up for taking the neo-literates upto the functional 
standard would immediately follow without leaving any gap 
between the two, 

5, The main effort under- these twin programmes would be 

to provide the first stage of literacy to 10 million illi¬ 
terates in the rural areas, especially in the age-group 15-24, 
whose total number is about 60 million. In addition, 5 
lakh illiterates will be covered In the hilly and tribal 
areas. 


6. The second stage would include a regular and systematic 

education of those who are identified at the first stage, 
both in ’■‘ursl and urban areas, as being capable of putting 
in serious effort. 
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(a) A start has already been made in giving 
functional literacy in the rural areas covered by the 
high yielding variety projects. The number of such 
projects may have to be increased. The functional 
literacy projects will be taken up in high yielding 
Variety areas, in conjunction with Rural Industries 
Projects and. oth^r similar, projects in different 
States. The functional literacy' programme will need 
a paid teacher on part-time basis and a proper library 
containing suitable follow-up literature. This entire 
programme may be financed jointly by the State and 
the local communityIt is proposed to cover 11 million 
Illiterate adults, mostly in the age-group 15-24 under 
this programme. 


Functional (b) Programmes of adult education will have to 

literacy in be developed in industrial and commercial undertakings - 
public and private - Government offices, etc. In fact 
industrial the State and Central Governments should give a directive 
to their offices and public sector undertakings to make 
their workers liberate. It should be possible to make 
about 5 lakhs persons literate under this programme. 

(c) The development of adult education, espe¬ 
cially in industrial areas, has been strongly recommended 
by the Planning Go mini ss ion; GOPP Team on Literacy among 
Industrial Sforkers and by the Education Commission. The 
success of the programme of literacy will largely depend 
upon how major occupational groups can be identified and 
effective literature of a functional character produced 
for them. In the case, of large organised, identifiable 
groups like, industries, large farms, government offices 
etc., it may, be.the responsibility of the employer to 
provide literacy and social education to this workers. 

7. In addition tu these programmes, corporations and 

other local bodies, institutions may also arrange adult 
education programmes for slum areas. About 2 million 
adults may be covered under this programme. Industrial 
plants, both in the public and private sector, may take 
the lead in organising classes for workers and encouraging 
them to go in for various examinations. In view of the 
important role which the working classes play in improving 
production, their.education may not be allowed to end 
after they have become functionally literate. The 
main function of these programmes may be to equip an 
increasing number of workers with higher technical and 
vocational qualification so that they can rise to positions 
of responsibility in the industry. 


Further 

Education 

for Indus¬ 

trial wor¬ 
kers 
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d. . A number of experimental projects viz., Vidyapeeths, 

-1al.tr Colleges, Workers Social Education Institutes; Poly¬ 
valent. Centres, continuation classes for adults, extension 
departments, correspondence courses etc. initiated earlier 
have, in certain cases, done commendable work and have 
proved their worth, To promote these activities on a larger 
eerie ir. various parts ;.f the count?*'', "sci stance raay be 
given to tne State Governments and voluntary organisations 
for taking up such projects. In the Fourth Plan, Voluntary 
organisation should, be given all encouragement to realise 
their full potential for work in the field of adult education, 
whore they have many advantages over official agencies, 

9. The Universities have an important part to play in 

extra-mural and extension lectures, taking up literacy and 
• .adult education classes, conducting researches and studies, 
organising pilot projects, correspondence courses, training 
of key personnel etc. For organising such activities-, the 
Universities should be helped in setting up Departments pf 
Adult Education. 

£f 10. Attention would also -be paid to the training of 
literacy workers. The training of workers for carrying out 
literacy work may have to be organised on a big scale. The 
training may be short and intensive both for salaried and 
voluntary workers. 

11. The other problem is that of organisation of library 
service. There will have to be an extensive net work cf 
libraries covering the whole country, at all levels, manned 
cv properly trained librarians. School libraries may be 
integrated with the system of public libraries. Libraries 
'will need reorganisation in order to function as media o’ 
adult eduction. They may need to be stocked with reading 
materials, waich will lead the neo-literate step by step 
fr.n sir.rl; V’.-L i ob. rooting reading to more advanced books 
giving information of value to thorn, 

■ 12. Before tbs programme of literacy is taken up, in a 

big way, it may be necessary to organise a. large number of 
workshops in difx'erent parts of the country (in every .linguistic 
area) for training writers of suitable books for lie neo-- 
liberates. This leading material hay be required in enormous 
quantity; If the follow-up is to be effective and is to ha we ^ 
relevance to the life and social needs of' these people* Besides, 
the business of book production, for the use of the masses of 
the people may r.v r e to be undertaken on a big scale. This 
•■will call for a considerable amount of specialised ,ikiH K 
resourcefulness and organisation. It may be necessary not only 
to ensure the production of the right type of reading manorial 
but r Iso in the practical aspects of the scheme* quality of 
minting, efficient or3anisatian in-production and distri¬ 
bution. 












of books and other printed material. The literature pro¬ 
vided by various technical departments centring round various 
development programmes ary have to be suitably processed by 
the Education Departments in order to suit the mental equipment 
of adults. The literature will have to be life-centred and 
in this connection the role of wall news paper cannot be over¬ 
emphasised, Some of the talks meant for rural listeners can 
also be given in the form of suitable lessons to be used in 
literacy classes-. 

13, Modern means and scientific aids may be- pressed into 
service in support of the campaign of literacy and also 
other adult education programme to make them attractive and 
more effective* Aduio-visual aids, radio listening, prepa¬ 
ration and exhibition of special films, even the use of tele- 
•vision and other-madia of mass communication may be tried to 
the extent financial resources permit. To a large extent funds 
for organising these programmes area already provided in the 
budgets of the Department of Information and Broadcasting. 

14. Taking up the various programmes of adult education, 
as detailed above, would mean considerable work load on the 

Ss2£ staff in the States, To strengthen the State Departments of 

Education at the district, block and village levels, and also 
at the headquarters, additional technical staff may have to be 
appointed. Adult Education programme ’-/ill need the closest 
collaboration and cooperation of various governmental autho¬ 
rities, ministries and departments as also between official and 
non-official organisations. State Beards of Adult Education 
may have to be set up to provide tine necessary inter-depart¬ 
mental coordination, to organise programmes like the initial 
phase of literacy, functional literacy, obtaining non-official 
support from all possible sectors etc'. 

of is. Adult Education programmes are generally‘informal. 
jUJgSggZi They have a large variety and standards of courses. They 

can be as numerous as the groups and sections of the community 
which they would serve. Tho basic idea would be to provide 
facilities, opportunities and means for them to acquire 
knowledge and in their functions as citizens. A big and nation¬ 
wide programme of adult education, organising the movement, 
preparing the materials, training personnel and a number of 
other requisites, requires thme. It would be possible to 
achieve full literacy in various areas, at different times, 
depending upon the stage of educational development in area, the 
degree of public cooperation and the efficiency of organisation. 
Any postponement of the date of liquidation of illiteracy 
beyond the period of 10 to 15 years may aggravate the problem. 

In 1968-69, it is estimated that out of the total popu¬ 
lation of 20 million in the age-group 15-44, the number 


media 


Wmsz 
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of literates may be 80 million or about 35 per cent. In 
the age-group 15-24, out of the total population of 100 
m il l ion the number of literates may be about 45 million 
or about 45 per cent. The objective, therefore, may be 
that, it should be possible, by providing literacy to 
about 35 million adults under various programmes, to raise 
the percentage of literacy in the age-group 15-24 from about 
45 in 1968-69 to 66 by 1973-74. In the age-group 15-44, 
by 3573-74 the percentage of literates is expected to be 
about 45 or so. 


Outlays for 16. Ebr various programmes relating to adult edu- 

adult edu- cation, a provision of Rs. 40 crores will be required as 
cation detailed in the Statement enclosed. The appendices enclo¬ 

sed with this note indicate the norms of costs of some 
of the important programmes. 


fiaaaks 

leadership 

and liter- 

fiS£ 


17. Motivation for literacy and retention of literacy 

once imparted are two important problems which need the 
urgent attention of educational administrators. Adult 
education program-ties can be successful if it is ensured that 
there is follow-up in terms of the provision of reading 
materials through a net-work of libraries. The Fourth Plan 
makes provision for the follow-up materials adequately. 

As far as motivation is concerned, in a democratic set-up, 
it will depend on the level of political and popular leader¬ 
ship and the enthusiasm which can be generated by treating 
literacy as a national programme. The Bducation Commission 
have observed that the responsibility for initiating a 
massive movement to combat illiteracy goes beyond the 
capacity of the administrative and educational system 
that it rests squarely upon the political and social 
leadership of the rountry. This is more true now than ever. 
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Statement, Adult Education in the Fourth Plan - 
List of schemes. 

Provision & Targets 


Name of the Scheme 

fPhysic- {Financial fDetails 
lal Tar- {outlays {about norms 
{gets_ KRg. croreiiand costs. 

..-...-r 1. .. : 

L 2, f 

3. I 

4. 

1. First stage of literacy in rural areas 

• IS million 

6.00 

Appendix I 

2. First stage of literacy in tribal, 
hilly, border, denotified areas. 

million 

0.40 

Appendix IL_ 

3. Functional literacy in rural areas 
including high yielding variety areas 

10 million 

14.00 

Appendix III 

4. Literacy in urban and industrial areas 

2 million 

2.00 

Appendix IV 

5. Establishment of block libraries 

1,200 

6.30 


6. Strenthening of existing block lib¬ 
raries 

175 

0.43 

Appendix V 

7, Village circulating libraries 


4.07 

Appendix VI 

8. General reading materials for neo¬ 
literates 

5 crore 
booklets 

3.00 

Appendix VII% 

9* Training of Librarians. 


0.10 


10, Training literacy teachers, workers, 
and key personnel 


0.10 


11, jEbcperimental Project (Workers’ Social 
Education Institutes, Vidyapeeths, 
Bxtta-mural lectures, polyvalent 
centres) 


0.20 


12, Assistance to voluntary organisa¬ 
tion 

5 million 
literates 

3.00 



13. Production of literature for neo¬ 
literates and for neo-reading public , 

(Department of Adult Education of 
NCERT) 

14. Strengthening of literacy admini¬ 
stration 0.10 

xo. Departments of Adult Education in 

Universities 0.30 

Totals 40.00 


Provided under NQERT. 
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Appendix I. First Stage of Literacy in 
rural areas. 

The per capita expenditure from Government sources on 
the first stage of literacy for a period of 4 months was earlier 
estimated to be about Rs, 1.00 with the break-up shown in Table 
below. 


Table. Post per capita - Initial Literacy, 


sTTI 

No J. 

Articles etc. 

jApproxi- 
f No. fmate price 

M 

2. 

. | A* | T1 . 4# .. 

i. 

Primer 

Rs, 

1 0.50 

2. 

Chart for a Group uptb 30 members 
@ Rs. 1.50 per chart 



Share per adult 

1 0.05 

3. 

Progress record book @ 0.90 



Share per aiu.lt 

1 0.03 

4# 

Teachers' Guide @ Rs. 1.40 



Share per adult 

1 0.04 

5. 

Note-books @ Rs, 0.19 

2 0.38 


Total 

1.00 


It was assumed that the Community Panchayat Samitis 
etc* will bear the cost of slate, pencils, kerosene oil etc. 
which would roughly account to Rs. 1.00, For calculation purposes, 
this expenditure was let out earlier on the assumption that 
this will be the share of the community on the lines of the Gram 
Shikshan Mohim of Maharashtra. The Conference of Adult Educatioi 
Officers convened in 1966 by the Ministry of Education was, 
however, of the view that this was a very low estimate. It was 
thought that though no regular remuneration would be given to 
social workers etc. for conducting literacy classes, there would 
be need for giving incentive awards, transportation charges 
etc. in some form or the other. Further, the cost of materials, 
kerosene oil had also gone up. They were, therefore, of the 
view that the cost per capita from Government sources, for the 
initial phase of literacy, should be assumed to be Rs. 4/-. 
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Appendix II. First stage of literacy in tribal, 
hilly* border, denotified areas. 

For the backward, hilly, . tribal, denotified areas 
etc, where it would not be possible to enlist public support for 
making adults literate through voluntary workers etc,, the cost 
per capita cor u period of 4 months would be about Rs. 8/- with 
the break-up xeC- different items as shown in Table below. 

Table. Cost per capita - initial literacy 
in-tribal,, hilly, denotified areas. 


si TT 

&2L 

Teachers/articles 

Approximate 

cost 

.ill. 

2. 

3. 

i. 

Teacher 



Rs, 20/- per month for four months 
for 30 adults 

Rs. 80.00 

2. 

Lanterns 



6 @ Rs. 8/- lasting 4 years 



6x3 

4x2 

Rs. 6.00 

3. 

Kerosene oil 



@ Rs. 10/- per month 

Rs. 10 x 4 months 

Rs. 40.00 

4. 

Primers 



@ Rs. l/~ 30 x 1 

Rs. 30.00 

5. 

Note Books and Pencils 



@ Re. l/- 30 x 1 

Rs, 30.00 

6, 

Slates Re. 1 x 30 

Rs. 4.00 

7. 

Teachers’ kit 

Rs. 4.00 

8. 

Contingencies 



Rs. 5x4 months 

Rs. 20,00 


Total for 30 adults 

Rs.24Q.00 


Cost per adult 

Rs. 8.00 
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Appendix III - junctional Literacy 




dost of one literacy group or class of ZT 



u 

/'Salary/Honorarium of one Instructor 
^at‘Rs. 20/- p.m. 

Rs* 

120.00 

0# 

Salary of Supervisdr at Rs. SO/- p.m.* 

3/lDth of Supervisor for one class. 

* i 

Rs. 

30.00 

5. 

Training of Instructor or teacher 

Rs. 

50.00 

4. 

Training of Supervisor at Rs. 30/- 
3/10th of Supervisor for one class. 

Rs. 

3.00 

5., 

Slates (Rs. 1 each) 

Rs. 

30.00 

6, 

Note-Books (Rs. l/- each) 

Rs. 

30.00 

7. 

Primers etc, at Rs. l/- each 

Rs. 

30.00 

8. 

Instructors* kit. 

Rs. 

4.00 

9 

„Kerosene Oil 

Rs* 

60.00 

30 

One Petromax ,(Rs. 60/-),. Two Hurricane 

Lamps (Rs. 8 each) lesitng~4 years 




60 & 1 . 2 x8 

4x2 r 4x2 

’Rs. 

10.00 

11. 

Maps and Gharts etc. 




IS 

ft- 

2.00 


4x2 

Rs # 

12. 

Follow-up material - Rs. 5/- per siet 
of 10 books - 30 sets for 2 years 

Rs. 

40.00 

13. 

Wall Newspaper 

Rs. 

2,00 


’Total for 30 adults 

Rs. 

411.00 


Cost per adult 

Rs. 

13.70 



Rs. 

14.00 
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Appendix IV. Literacy In Urban and Industrial 
Areas. 

The Social Education Committee of the city of Bombay 
has been doing commendable work for the urban and indus¬ 
trial youth in providing adult and further education. The 
development of urban social education especially in indus¬ 
trial areas has been strongly recommended by the Planning 
Commission, COPP Team on Adult Literacy in Industrial 
Areas. It would be necessary to have Social Education 
Committees in at least 10 cities on the pattern of the 
Bombay City Social Education Committee, The target for 
providing social education and adult education to urban 
youth though the social education committees during the 
Fourth Plan is about 20 lakhs youths. It is expected that 
the total cost on making per industrial and urban youth 
literate would be about Rs. 20/-. Out of this, the Govern¬ 
ment expenditure would be about 50^ and the rest would be 
borne, by the Social Education Committees/Corporatioj/ 
Municipalities/Employers. On this basis, the Governmental 
expenditure, during the Fourth Plan on covering 20 lakhs 
of youth would be Rs. 2 crores. 




SSfW.Jl.ogk 

Libra-leg 


StePBg&frffiteg 

of Existing’ 

Block Libra¬ 

ries. 


Appendix V. Block Libraries 

1. Out of 5223 Block,s, spread over the rural areas in 
the whole country, 1594 Blocks have libraries. The Pla¬ 
nning Commission Working Group on Libraries have observed that 
the Block Libraries will be the main oentres of the State 
Library system which will directly render service to the 
rural population and farther extend, in due courses, such 
service through village level libraries. As the resources 
would not be sufficient to establish and maintain self- 
contained village level libraries' ’immediately, an attempt' 
will be made to build up a sure base in the Block Libraries 
for village level service. The target could be that, by 
the end of the Fourth Plan, 2610 Block Libraries or 1/2 of 
the 5223 Blocks should have well-established library system. 
The additional Block Libraries which will have to be esta¬ 
blished during the Fburth Plan would be 121$ or 1200 
(2610 Block Libraries minus 1394 existing Block Libraries). 
Assuming a mini mu m recurring expenditure of Rs, 15,000 per 
Block Library, including the salary of staff (a Librarian and 
a clerk) the amount required will be as under for a period 
of 4 years. 



(Rs. in 

crores) 

Phasing 

No, of 

-Expendi¬ 


Libraries. 

ture . 

II Tear 

200 

0,30 

III Tear 

200 

0.90 

IV: Tear 

400 

1.50 

V Yoai 

400 

2.10 


1200 

4.80 


2. It may not be possible to construct buildings for , 
all new Block Libraries. • In the Fourth Plen it is proposed 
to provide buildings only for 600 Block Libraries. The 
oost of : these buildings' at the rate of Rs. 25,000 per building 
(including Rs, 5,000 for skeleton shelving for books) would 
be Rs, 1.50 crores. 

3., , It is also propcrsedl to strengunen one eighth of the 
existing Block Libraries’ i.e, 175 libraries at the rate of 
Rs. 500 per annum for'a period of 5 years and the cost will be 
Rs. 43,5 lakhs. 

4, Total oost would be Rs. 6.73 crores 
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Appendix VI - Village Circulating Libraries 


Strengthening the existing Block Libraries and esta¬ 
blishing libraries in new Blocks by itself vrf.ll not extent 
the library facilities to all the villages. Considering 
the fact that the number of titles is limited, it is essen¬ 
tial that the books are kept circulating and that there 
is provision for the circulation of books and later the 
assimilation of these books by the villagers. It would be 
essential that there should be provision of a librarian who 
goes round the villages himself, checking on the work that 
is being done in the distribution and assimilation of book 
material. It is assumed that the existing Block libraries 
have provision of a Librarian, The provision of a librarian 
assisted by a clerk for each of the new Block Libraries has 
been separately provided. The Block Librarian 11 have to 
maintain a record of the reactions to the book material by 
the readers. The maintenance of this record is essential. 


2, For regulating the traffic of incoming end outgoing 
book material, to and from Blocks to villages, it may be 
necessary to provide for a type of an intinerant library 
assistant, about 5, for a Block, to begin with, who would be 
going round on cycle. The primary school teachers would be 
responsible for circulating the books in the villages through 
the school children and other local people. This facility 
will have to be provided for all the 3900'' Block Libraries. 

The salary of an itinerant Library assistant at the rate of 
Hs. 40/- per month for a period of five years for all the Blocks 
after proper phasing, would be Rs. 1.56 crorea (3900 x 5 x 4Q x 
In addition to this, the Zila Parishads and Panchayats 5 ' 
may like to pay some allowance to the itinerant library 
assistants. 


k 


j 


3, For the purchase of 5 cyel-s for each of 3900 Blocks at 
the rate of Rs, 20Q per cycle and maintenance cost cf Rs. 50 per 
cycle, the cost would be Rs. 43,75 lakhs (3900 x 1000 + 250). 

4, It is estimated that the other expenditure invowed in 
the travelling of Block Librarians, transportation of books 
from ULstricts to the Blocks etc, may be about Rs. 46 lakhs. 

5, Thus the oost on village, library circulating' system would 

be as under v- 

(Rs. in crores) 


(a) salary of an intinerant 1.56 

fb) Gos , of cycles and their maintenance 0-49 

(c) T.A. & Transportation charges 0.46 

(d) Honorarium to Primary Schools Teachers 

who will be inchargo of circulating 
libraries in the villages 1.56 

Total: 4.07 
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ADDendix VTI - General Reading Material 
for Neo-Literates. 

The umber of adults to be covered under the pro¬ 
gramme of the first phase of literacy would be 30 million 
and they will be spread over all the villages in the 
country. The programme would be to supply gefleral reading 
materials for these neo-literates by supplying 100 booklets 
during Fourth Plan for all the 5 lakhs villages or the 
areas where the first phase of literacy has been taken up. 
These books would be supplied to primary school teachers 
in the villages through a wide net work of Block Libraries 
and village mobile libraries, which will be responsible for 
circulating these to the neo-literates. The number of 
booklets required would be 5 crores (5 lakhs x 100 booklets). 
The production charges of 5 srore booklets of 40 pages of 
demi size with 16 pt. type size, at the rate of 60 paise 
per booklet, would be Rs. 3 crores. Out of Rs, 3 crores, the 
production charges of 5 crore booklets would be Rs, 2 crores 
and the rest for printing and paper. 



Annexure - VTTI 
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PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 


National Service Programme, Youth-Welfare and 

Physical Education Programmes in t he Fourth Plan 


Compulsory SCO v/as started in 1962-63 to cover 
all able-bodied under-Gr -.duate boys studying in first 
three years of the Degree Course, During 1966-67 NCC 
strength was about 10 lakhs. Later on the Inter- 
University Board deoided to reduce the period of 
compulsion from three to two years. During 1967-68 
the strength of NCG dropped to 7.5 lakhs* Recently 
the Inter-University Board have taken a decision to 
make NCC optional from 1968 - 69 . The Ministry of 
Defence have indicated that maximum oeiling for NCC 
(Senior Division) will he 3 lakhs boys and 1 lakh girls, 

2i The Education .Commission(1964-65^* in their 

Report reviewed the position relating to Sooial And 
National Service and recbmraenaed that" a programme'■ of 
national service may be developed as an integral part 
of education which .would nan concurrently with academio 
studies in schools and c61i«ges. The proposals have 
been considered^ at various levels, and details have 
been worked out, 

3, ft is now proposed to develop in the universities 
an alternative programme to NCG in the form of National 
Service Corpa(NSC), Students showing marked proficienoy 
in games and sports would be given facilities of further 
improving their standard through National Sports 
Organisation(SSO), It has been agreed that during 
1968-69 the National Service Corps programme will be 
developed on a pilot project oasis on the initiative 

of the colleges and universities and the coverage 
would be 1 lakh students. Central Government share of 
expenditure is estimated at Rs. 100/— per student per 
year and the State Government Rs - . 50/— Psr student 
per year. 

4. It has been agreed that the programme will be 
optional hut will be developed to attract m a x imu m number 
of students in worthwhile projects to be initiated by 
the students and teachers of the institutions. There 
will be emphasis on adoption of villages for literacy 
drives and constructional activities in cooperation 

and coordination with looal authorities. In order to 
allow flexibility and initiative it is proposed that 
lump-sum grants be given in the beginning of the 
financial year on a per capita basis to the universities 
to make the "programme effective. Annual evaluation 
will be published for the information of both State 
and Central Governments. 






5. The Ministry of Defence, as indicated earlier, 

have suggested that the strength, of NOG should not 
exceed 4 lakhs despite the inorease in enrolment visualised 
during the Fourth Plan* As far as NSC and NSO programmes 
are concerned, during 1968-69, >in consultation with the 
Min istry- of Finance. a Kftnt.fi1 orore has 
been appr ov ed lio cover 1 lakh,., students - 80,GOO in NSC, 
20,000 in NSO. It is proposed to progressively increase 
the coverage, of students under this programme from 
1 lakh- in 1968-69 to about 6 lakhs in 1973-74. Thus, 

>y the end . of Fourth Plan, the coverage of students 
under.NCC, NSC and NSO programmes would be 10 lakhs 
as against the total projected enrolment of 12 lakhs 
in all the faculties and classes of universities, 
excluding Intermediate, Pre-University and Post-Graduate 
Classes, . The total enrolment in colleges ’and universities 
in 1968-69 is expected to be 17 lakhs and this is likely 
to increase by 5 lakhs by the end of the Fourth Plan. 

The phasing of the•programme in th^ light of the projected 
targets are indicated in Table I. 

Table Is Student strength in NCC, NSC and NSO 


SI. $ 

No, } 

Year 

N.C.G* | 

■N.S.C. i 

■ N.S.O, 

| total 

t (3+4+5) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

. 4: 

. 5. 

O* 

1. 

1969-70 

4.00 

2.20 

0.50 

6.70 

2. 

1970-71 

4.00 

2.65 

0.85 

7.50 

3. 

1971-72 

4.00 

310 

1.20 

8.30 

4. 

1972-73 

4.00 

3.55 

1.60 

9.15 

5. 

1973-74 

4.00 

4.00 

2.00* 

10.(0 


6, The cost of ooveri.ng NSC and NSO to 4 lakh students 

by the end of theFFourth Plan 'rut been worked out in 
Table 2; 


Tabu* 2s Provision for 1 N.S.C. and N«S,Q, 
in Fourth Flan .., 


(Bs, in crores) 


Year 

Centre | 

State ; 

j Total 

Targets of 

r coverage 

l (Figures in lakhs) 

1 . 

“fc. 

., 3*. 

: 4. 

5. 

1969-70 

2.70 

1.35 

4.05 

2. 70 

1970-71 

3.50 

1.75 

5.25 

3.50 

1971-72 

4.-30 

2.15 

6.45 

4.30 

1.972-73 

5.15 

2.575 

1125 

5.15 

1973-74 

6.00 

3.00 

9.00 

6.00 


21.65 10'. 825 32.175 

(or- 16,83 ) (or 32.18) 


Total 




















The total cost of the programme would be Bs, 32.175 orores, 
out of wbioh Bs,.21,65 crores would be Centre’s share. 

It is expeeted that State Governments will find their 
share of expenditure from the savings on aocount of the 
reduoed stregnth of NCC as agreed to between the Centre 
and the States during various disoussions and will form 
part of the norv-Plan expenditure. The Central Government 
share of the expenditure has been oaloulated to be 
Bs, 21,65 orores on the basis of the targets shown 
in Table I, If, however, the level of expenditure 
reached in 1966-69* is to be treated as part of non- 
Plan, then the Central Government expenditure may¬ 
be Bs. 16,65 orores, 

7, The programmes of giving grants to national 

sports, organisations, mountaineering foundations will 
be oontinued. Programmes of Scouting and Guiding will 
be promoted. The physical education teaohers training 
institutions will be strengthened and programmes of 
Lakshmibai College of Physioal Education will be 
expanded. The other programmes would be national 
physical efficiency drive, establishment of national 
sports oentre, rural sports, holiday cilmpB.eto. 

3 , The Ministry have set up a Study Group to 

oonsider the programmes of Youth Welfare in the Fourth 
Plan, The report of the Group is not available yet. 

Planning 9, This is a continuing programme which was 

fforums started in 1956* The number of Planning.Forums have 

steadily increased in the last decade and now more 
than 1Q0G Forums are functioning throughout the country 
in Universities and Colleges, Through these Forums a 
large number of teaohers and students have been involved, 
in the planning process. They raise their own local 
resources and.with such assistance as they receive from 
the Government these Forums, organise lectures, talks, 
seminars, symposia, essay and debating competitions, 
exhibitions and small scale savings campaigns, and 
undertaken sooio-eoonomic surveys, literacy drives, 
etc. In recent years, the scope of the programme has 
gradually increasedand a welcome trend is the adoption 
of .the adjoining villages and slum areas, in increasing 
mttber,. by Universities and oolleges for sustained 
developmental and constructive work. This is intended 
to be the main focus in the Fourth Plan so that the 
Universities and oolleges play an effective and euseful 
role ii)fche formulation and implementation of Plan programmes 
for the local area where they are situated. The following 
are some of the main activities which are proposed to 
be undertaken. 


Youth & 

Physioal 

Education 

Programmes 
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?i) Research studies , Investigations and 
Planning and Local Schemes; 

b) Preparation of Town and City Development 
Plans; 

c-’i Participation in- Constructive work by 
Institutional, adoption pf villages or 
slum areas for welfare: extension work; 

d) Training of local Voluntary Workers 

for Community Development and Welfare 
Activities; 

e} Eval ua t i on; and 

f) Social Education Programme. 


This'expanded programme for which there is 
a good deal of popular enthusiasm, an outlay of 
about Rs. 1 orore, same as provided in the draft 
outline of the Fourth Plan, will he necessary for 
achieving the target of l8000 Forums by the end of 
the Fourth Plan, This will mean that another 
800 Forums will he added during the course of the 
Fourth Plan with expanded programmes, 

10; The tentative .allocation for these programmes 
during the- Fourth Plan would-be.as under* 

Rs. in orores 

1) h ..3,0, 15.00 

2) Youth' Welfare, 9kporta 
Physical Education etc. r 14.00 

3) Planning Forums 1«Q0 

30.00 

The scheme-wise break-up of Rs. 30 crores 
is shown in the enclosed statement. 
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Statement 

PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 

Proposed outlay for schemes under National 
Service Programme Youth Welfare and Physical 
Education in the Fourth Plan, 

(Es. in lakhs) 

U PHYSICAL EDUCATION. SPOBTS & GAMES 

1. Grants to National Sports Federations* 30.00 

2. National Institute of Sports and 

National Coaching Schemes. 40.00 

3. Coaching Camps $ Purchase of Sports 

equipment etc, 10*00 

4, Promotion of Becreation 5.00 

5. Establishment of National Sports Centre, 

Sports House and Sports Hostel in Delhi 40.00 

6, PIay-grounds(including Swimming Pools, 

Stadia, Gymnasia etc.) 300.00 

7, Development of Sports and Games in 

rural areas. 80,00 

8, Grants to Indian Mountaineering 

Foundation. 3.00 

9 Promotion of Scouting ana Guiding 15.00 

10, Laxmibai College of Physical Education, 

Gwalior. 20.00 

11, Strengthening of Physical Education 

Training Institutes and Physical 
Education Department^ of Universities 
including N.F.G, Training Programmes 35»00 

12, National Efficiency Drive 5.00 

13, Promotion of Training and Eesearoh 

in Yoga. 5,00 

14, Other Physical Education Programmes 12,00 

Totals 600.00 
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Rs 


B. Youth Programmes 

1,..., Scheme ,of Campus Work projects 

2. K«altb Services 

3. Guidance & Counseling 
(Summer courses eto,) 

*4. Bay Homes/Stuiy Centres 

Text-book Library Book Bp,nks 
and subsidized food, 

5. Development of services for 
non-student youth through 
educational institutions 

6. Youth Centres 

7. National Integration programme of 
Youth. 

Totalt 


C, Rational Service and Vikas Dai 

D. Planning Forums 


GRAND TOTAL| 


, in lakhs 

10.00 

60,00 

10,00 

120,00 

100,00 

100,00 

400,00 

800,00 

1500,00 

100,00 

2000.00 
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Annexure IX 


PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Education Division) 


Educational Administration and Planning in 
the Fourth Plan „ 


In the Guidelines issuru to the State uwarnments, 
the following approach was suggested!* 

(a) Streamlining of the planning, implementing 
and evaluating machinery ought to ,b,e given- the highest 
priority to ensure the most effective utilisation of 
investment. Each State Government may carefully evaluate 
the present strength of its cadres, its recruitment and 
training policies and the motivation provided to personnel 
at various levels, and provide for remedial measures, 

it would also he essential to streamline procedures and 
decentralise decision-making authority to enable planning 
from .below and ensure effective involvement of the people 
aid the personnel at various levels. It will also take 
into account the vast variation of needs at the local level, 
laTiraura possible initiative may be given to the institutions 

(b) The Education Commission has reoommended 
that the District should become the unit of planning and 
administration. The staff needs at the district level 
may be carefully assessed and- provided .for, 

(c) The supervisory machinery, especially as 
regards subjeot specialists in science and mathematics 

a+ the secondary level, needs considerable strengthening. 

The school complex idea suggested by the Education 
Commission may make more effective supervision possible, 
apart, from, developing an espirit de corps among the 
various educational institutions and teaohers of various 
levels. 


(d) The administration machinery has to develop 
the oapaoity to change in response to .'the* n^eds pf new 
programmes and policies. An effective, planning and' 
evaluation o»ll directly under the DPI,pay be necessary, 

(e) Various allied programmes within 
and outside the education budget, wild need to be 
•coordinated so that facilities created are fully utilised, 

(f) The various institutions - State Institute 
of Education, Institute of Science Education, etc. etc* 
may be brought together as an effective technical arm of 
the Directorate, which, could communicate with the NGEBT 
at the Centre. 
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fhe--J0taiming Commission atfetfSihes veiy high 
priority to these programmes. A Working Party was 
set up to consider in details the schemes relating 
to Educational Planning, Administration and Evaluation, 
The Working Group has since, submitted its report. 

Objective 2, Gearing- of educational administration to- 

developmental needs requires to he emphasised. This 
would involve, among other things, striving tirelessly 
towards .growth both in its quantitative and qualitative 
aspects. It also implies that a continuous and 
integrated prooess of planning for the future, an 
evaluation of the past and present experience and the 
provision of the widest possible opportunities for 
the professional growth of the administration, should 
receive a great emphasis in educational administration. 
Development administration is also oriented to service 
and is more outgoing and open. It respects the 
individuality and freedom of educational institutions 
and teachers and emphasises the provision of essential 
guidance, and extension services and strives to provide 
a free outlet for initiative, creativity and 
experimentation on the part of the schools and teachers. 
It is designed for a modernising and rapidly changing 
society in which the emphasis is on Individual 
development rather than on conformity. It is based on 
a close and continuous collaboration and cooperation 
between teaohers and administrators and provides due 
scope for the professional leadership of teachers. It 
is both democratic and - decentralized, 

gtaiiftiQiiunit 3, in the present situation, the Director of 

Director of ^ Education, who is pivot of administration at the 
Education State level, is so busy that he has hardly any time to 
review the" various administra-cive practices and 
prooedurqjand has no time to study these issues in any 
depth. It would be desirable that there should be 
strong Statistical and Planning units directly pttaohed 
to the Director of Education which would provide him 
all such material to keep him fully abreast of the 
latest developments, 

B^crfitment 4* For developmental administration in the field 

of Adminis- of education, it would wot be desirable to believe that 
tratbra from an omnibus administrator could be effective because he 
the Teaching would not have th> necessary background and vision to 
Pro?!' ssion -transform the educational System. Administrators form 

hardly about 1 fa of the total teaching force and one of -. 
the urgent tasks should be to start the process of 
identifying talented people in the teaching profession 
ana then providing special skills for undertaking 
snecified iobs in the vast fiold of administration. 
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Providing the teachers opportunities for taking up 
administrative jobs and associating them with various 
academic bodies like the Panel of Inspectors, Boards 
of Secondary Education etc.' will develop in them the 
feeling of commitment to programmes of eduoational 
development and open out to them the possibilities 
of rising up the educational Iadov-r. • It would also 
be necessary that the concept of once an Inspector all- 
time s-an- Inspector has to he given up. This would 
mean introducing parity in the scales of pay and attaching 
special allowances to the posts of administrators. 


Rationali- 

sation of 

work-load 

o f Inspec- 

crate 'and 

Subject 

Supervisors 


5» The position regarding the present work-load 

of Inspectorate varies from State to State hut on the 
wh°le they do not find 'time to visit schools regularly. 
There, is need for further augmenting the strength of 
Inspectorate. As norms to be adopted it may be 
desirable that at the primary stage, the target may he 
to have Inspector-School ratio of 1*40 and at the 
Secondary stage it may he 1*30* This should include 
subject inspectors as well*. One of the serious defects 
of present day educational administration is, that there 
are ‘generlist* inspectors and not 'specialist 1 inspectors, 
and, .therefore, it is not' possible to provide the 
necessary guidance and advice to the schools. This system 
has to he completely reversed. 


raising the 6. In a number of States, the status of Inspectors 

Status of of Schools/District Education Officers is that of Class II 
Educational officers and as such they cannot carry their weight in 
Adminlstra- the District vis-a-vis the other officers. In view of 
tors at the the fact that they have to carry a very heavy responsiblety } 
Or strict all these officers should be class I officers. 

Leys'1 

7. Various methods have to he used to making the 

Recruitment Educational Service at the Centre and State more broad- 
Adrainistra- based by making it- possible for University Professors, 
tivo and others working in institutions of higher learning 

Services to take up administrative posts on a-tenure basis. It 

should also he made possible for theoffloors working 
in the State and Gentral Education Service to spend 
some time working in the field in order to get first hand 
awareness of the problems of education. The - Universities 
and Colleges and other educational research institutions 
should accept the principle of agreeing to men of proven 
worth and scholarship working in administrative jobs 
to be eligible for teaching and research in’ the 
universities . for some time, Thi's can be done by suitabl' 
relaxation in the recruitment rules especially in regard 
to the matters relating to experience in teaching and 
research. 






















8, The problem, relating to the training and. 

retraining of the educational administrators requires 
to be given a very high priority. For fresh entrants 
to educational administration, there should be induotioi 
courses to be followed by regular in-service programmes, 
The State Institutes of Education should take care of 
arranging in-service training programmes for junior 
officers and for other senior officers, there should 
be. one or two seminars arranged for short duration. 

The training of senior officers in the Education 
Department, whose number at the moment, is about 600 
and is likely to increase to 900, should he provided 
at the National level at the proposed National Staff 
College of Educational Administrators. At this level, 
there should be cross-fertilisation of ideas among 
senior officers and this could be provided by arranging 
programmes at the national level where senior officers 
could come for short duration and through seminars 
and workshops exohange their ideas and experiences with 
their couternparts in other States, Besides providing 
training programmes through seminars and workshops, 
the National Staff ^"College for Educational Administrators 
would also undertake researches in problems relating 
to comparative study of various procedures and practices 
in the country and also of such problems in other 
countries relevant to our situation. 

Evaluation 9* The question of evaluation in education and 

in Education conducting systematic and scientific evaluation of 
programmes has been neglected so far. It would be 
necessary tc identify important programmes requiring 
evaluation. It ,ld be desirable to define the 
..objectives of the programmes, their outcomes etc. It 
would also be imperative to have a continuous mechanism 
of evaluation which would help in periodically reviewing 
the programmes and suggesting appropriate modifications. 
While the State Governments would bn concerned with 
internal concurrent- mid-term evaluation as they were 
•implementing programmes, the Centre should have a special 
role to play in this field because they are not 
directly involved with the implementation of programmes 
and their evaluation would be more objective and deep. 
.Evaluation at the Central level can, however, be taken 
up only with + h.e ooncurrence of the concerned State 
units etc. Evaluation of the Centre will have to be 
interdisciplinary and inter-departmental. 

Institutional 10. If districts have to he accepted as units for 

and District administration, planning has also to start from that 
Planning level. In this connection, the idea of institutional 
and* district, planning has to be accepted as the most 
important, programme a which would bring about closer 
association of the community in the formulation of 
programmes and also for fuller utilisation of the 
existing facilities and augmenting the financial resources 
of the institutions. 


Training 
of Educa¬ 

tional 

Adminis 

trat ors 
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Financial 11* For various programmes 

Implioatjions financial allocation during the 
of Eduoation-b e as unders- 
ai‘ Adminis'w. 

tration 

1533 gramme s 

l) national Staff College 


In fourth 

Han- 


listed above, the 
Fourth Plan would 


Rs^ in crores 


for 


Educational Administrators 


0.70 


2) Training of Educational Administrators 
at the State level through the 

Stats Institutes of Education etc, 3.00 

3) Up-grading the posts of Inspectors 
of Schools and D*E,Os from Class II 

to Class I, 1,00 

4) Additional staff at the District 

level and subject socialists and 
supervisors, 9*00 

5) Training of Headmasters/Inspecting 

Staff in institutional planning 2,00 

6) Statistical Assistants and other 

staff in the offices of the jv ’vrf^t 
Education Officers and other iff* 00 

7) Full-fledged Statistical and 
Planning Units at the State 
Headquarters. 

8) Educational- evaluation 

5) Reorganisation of Educational 
Administration at the Centre 

to) Publication of journals, and other 
reading, materials 

n) Seminars and Conferences for 
Educational Administrations of 

Higher Education 

*2) Deputation of Central and State 
administrative personnel for 
inter ■state studies anl-touxs 


3.oo 

00 

04 50 

h*50 

n,pn 

G.JO 


22.00 











PLANNING COMMISSION 
(Bduc ati o-n- • Di vis ion ) 


Annexure X 


PROGRAMMES OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OP EDUCATIONAL 

research and"training dt the fourth' plan 


1. At the eighth meeting of the Steering Committee 
of the Planning Group on Education held on the 30th July 
1968 held under the Chairmanship of Shri G.K. Chandiramani, 
Education Secretary, the National Council of Educational 
Research and .Training was asked to revise its Fourth Plan 
proposals keeping in view the recommendations of the ‘ 
NCERT Review Committee set up by the Government of India* 

The NfERT was also asked to prepare its Fourth Plan within 
the ceiling of Es. 10 crores. 

2. The NGERT Review Committee has not yet asubmitted 
its report nor has the Council considered its tentative 
recommendations. ' However, assuming that its reooramendationa 
are likely to fc® accepted, an attempt has been made by 

the Office of the NGERT to indicate roughly the allocations 
for major ..programmes, during the Fourth Plan. The schemes 
ffhts&jr'with financial provisions are indicated-belowi- 


PROGRAMME 0 

Outlay 

A* 

Academic 

(Rs in lakhs) 


(i) Primary Education 

80.00 


(ii) Secondary - Social Sciences 


and Humanities 

52.25 


iii) Sciences-— -~( Secondary) 

57.63 


tv j Educational psychology 

37.44 

* 

B. 

Technical 



Central Science Workshop 

63.05 


Audio Visual 

64.09 


Survey and Data Processing 

27.13 


Evaluation and Measurement 

19.05 


Library and Documentat ion 

58.39 
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C. 

Publication 

125.50 


D. 

Programmes at the Campuses of the 
Regional Colleges of Education, 
Teacher Education' and Extension 

33.48 


B. 

National Science Talent Search 
Scheme 

152.4T 


F. 

Cooperative Researoh and Research 
Grants (including Grant-in-aid 
to Approved Researoh Projects) 

21.07 

II. 

STAFF 



(For National Institute of Education 
and Begional Campuses) 

30,00 

Ill* 

BUILDINGS 



(For the campuses at Delhi and at 

Four Regional Campuses) 

200,00 



Totall 

1021* JJ5-. lakhs 

The above figures do not include the following 
schemes but provision to the extent noted against ^Qh 
will have to^/provided in the IV Plan. 


D 

Grant-in-aid to Extension Centres 
(Secondary and Primary) @ Ss. 26 
lakhs p<=r annum 

Rs, 1^0,00 lakhs 


2) 

Adult Education 

Rs, 45»8t lakha 


3) 

Central Institute of Education 

Ss* v i6»d£ lakhs 


Further any new programme which, might be allotted 
by the Ministry has not been indie at ed^-aud. no provision 
as such has been shown. 
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Annexure XI 


PLANNING COMMISSION 
('Education Division) 


SCIENCE EDUCATION IN THE FOURTH PLAN 


I. SCHOOL STAGE 

Introduction Considerable expansion in school education 

facilities has taken place in the first three Plans. 
During the Third Plan a number of steps were taken 
by the Government of India and the State-Governments 
to effect qualitative improvement in the teaching of 
science, at the school stage. However, all these 
attempts were able just to touch a fringe of the 
problem. The need for giving- a high priority tothe 
programmes of science ► ducation has become more urgent 
as the country n<=eds more and more people who will 
be able to provide necessaiy technical man power and 
appreciate.the contribution of science towards the 
betterment of their lives and oan u„»e the scientific 
method in solving their problems. 

Present 2# Science in sonr form or the other is taught 

Position at the primary stage in all the States of the In41an 
Union. The physical facilities, the quality of 
programmes and the teeohtr competency ere however 
far fME satisfactory, with the result f i&t this 
subject is mostly taught through reading activity 
as any other non-science subject end hardly contributes 
anything towards bringing about the desired 
attitudinal changes. 

3* At the middle stage, science is prescribed 

as-a compulsory subject in all the States, but in 
actual practice many of the schools where the 
necessary facilities of teaching science, are not 

available, are allowed to offer other subjects in 
lieu of science as an optional subject. In the oase 
of girl studentsj instead of science, domestic 
science is Offered. Even today, in some States it 
is possible for a student to pass the middle stage 
without reading any science. At the high/higher 
secondary stage, different courses of science are 
available., In most’of the States, the subject of 
•gener-a^ science is compulsory for all the students. 

In others, optional courses or elective courses of 
science of different duration are offered by the 
students, ,,In some States it is even now possible for 
students to pass the high school/higher secondary 
examination without reaClng any science at this atage 
of school education. 








3. So far as the position of science teachers is 
concerned there is an acute shortage in some of the 
States, particularly in the rural areas and the girls’ 
institutions. 

4. According to the Second All India Educational 
Survey, out of a total of 64,937 teachers who are 
teaching science ii secondary schools, only 65*1$ 
possess the minimum qualification of a Bachelor's 
Degree. The number of trained science graduate 
teachers is even less. Even si the senior secondary 
stage, intermediates and'matriculate.') who had no 
science education are alt: teaching the subject, 

5» The shortage of post-graduate science teachers 

for the higher secondary sections is acute. There are 
about 5,500 post-graduates with science qualifications 
teaching at the higher secondary level cut of which 
50$ possess the training qualifications also. Thus 
on an average, less than one post-graduate teacher 
is available for each, higher secondary school against 
the' minimum requirements of'about 2.5 teachers, ' 

6V At the middle school snage, very few trained 

science teichors with requisite minimum., qualifications 
are available, 

7« At the primary Page rtere is hardly any 

formal science equipment or a 'Nature Corner' available 
in any schools. 

8, 'At the middle stage, the- positron of science 
equipment and physical facilities are equally had, 

A very few schools.have a separate science room at 
this stage of school education, 

9, At the high/high ex see t-udary stage- about 
8,G00 secondary schools are without any soisnoe 
laboratory and only 14,500 have a laboratory for 
general soienco. Individual laboratories for physioa. 
chemistry and biology at the senior secor; .ary 3tage 
are available in. about 7000, 7,000 and 3,000- .schools 
respectively. 

10, At «the primary and middxc schools stages, the 
soience experiences are-organlaed through ... course of 
general science in all the Staten. During the recent 
years some of the States have revised their genera^ 
science syllabus with a view., to modernise end upgrade 
the content of science. The text—ho^ks....for this' sta^a. 
are, however, far from satisfactory; both 4 n content 
and method of presentation., •Taere nee practically - 'no. 
teacher guide materials available for the help of 
teachers. At the penior secondary stage most of .the- 
soience syllabi are outdated -ant .provide.veiy little 
practical work. Wherever e provi-sica for such-praqtioal 
work exists, it is mostly of a verificational type, 
hardly contributing anything .towards arousing the 
curiosity of the'c-iiixd. aiid njrivjr Log his creativity. ‘ 
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11, Very little 'attention is at present, paid to 
the s.chool science activities which play an important 
role in the teaching - learning of science. Only about 
5$ of the existing senior secondary schools have a 
science club in some form or the other. The activities 
are mostly of the collection, classification and model 
making type. 

12, During the Third Plan period, 13 States have 
been able to set up a State Institute of Science or 
the Soience Unit. Even these institutions have 

yet to develop fully to undertake the tasks which were 

envisaged for them. 

13* At the primary level, there is hardly any 
provision for directing,and coordinating the activities 
of science. At the district level no special supervision 
of facilities for the teaching of science are available. 
In all the States most of the present supervisory 
staff has hardly any background or contact with modern 
science and its developing methods. 

Objectives 14. Realising the importance of scienoe and 

taking into account the present position of soienoe 
education in the country, the Fourth Plan should have 
following objectives in the area of scienoe education, 

i) Science should be provided as an integral 
part of the general education programme at least upto 
high school stage, 

ii) To m-^et the challenge of explosion of 
knowledge in science, the teaching of this subject 
should be started from the beginning of the school 
and good foundation of thesubjeot disciplines of 
science should be laid from the middle stage. 

iii) Science curriculum should be up-graded 
ard modernised. 

iv) Necessary physical facilities of laboratory 
and equipment may be ma^e available to as many schools 
as possible. 

v) Better pre-service and in-service programmes 
for improving competence of soienoe teachers to handle 
the modern ourrioulum may be developed. 

vi) Agencies to play the leadership role at 
the State level may be strengthened. 
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vii) Necessary administrative facilities for 
directing and coordinating the State science education 
programmes should be created. 

viii) A net-work of supervising agencies to 
ensure the implementation and proper development of 
the programme in the schools should be ensured. 

ix) Keeping in view the limitation of resources - 
both human and financial - a strategy may be developed 
to strengthen the middle and the senior school stages. 

The primary school stage may be covered through 
experimental programmes in selected schools so as to 
provide experiences for developing future large scale 
programmes. 

x) A net-work of in-service programmes should 
be organised to orient the existing teachers with the' 
new curriculum. 

xi) Close collaboration between Central 
agencies in the field of science education and the 
State agencies responsible for leaderships should 
be established and exchange of materials and its 
adoption or adaptation should be constantly ensured, 

xii) Selected institutions may be enoouraged 
to undertake activity programmes in science through^ 
science clubs and science fairs, 

15 , Thp work relating to modernising of curriculum 
and development of idlf'ferent instructional matei 
materials e.g. t°xt books, teachers' guides, curriculum 
guides, laboratory materials, equipment and kits should 
be done cn a national level by the N.G.E.E.T. in 
collaboration with leading University Centres and State 
Institutes of Science Education, 

16. The syllabi for training programmes, both 
pre-service and In-service should also be developed 
by the N.G.E.E.T, at the National level in cooperation 
with Universities and training institutes. The 
leadership training for the State personnel should be 
provided by the N.G.E.R.T, and its Regional Colleges, 

17* * At the State level the academic leadership 

should bo developed at the State Institutes who should 
actively work in collaboration with the proposed 
university centres of science education. The administrative 
and organisational part of the science education programmes 
should be entrusted to the proposed Science Units at the 
directorate and its district supervisory staff. 


IS. Far organising the training programmes, the 
key personnel from the Sthte Institutes of Science, 
Education and the district supervisory staff should 
be trained by the N,G,E,R,T, 

19» The need for preparing better science 
teachers to handle modern curriculum should be met 
through the proposed new training centres both at 
the seobndary and'elementary olevels. The existing 
teacher training oolleges and teacher training 
schools should be•adequately strengthened to handle 
both pr ; !-servioe and in-service programmes required 
during the Fourth Flan period. A large network of 
in-service programmes for elementary school science 
teache”s should also be developed through selected 
senior secondary schools which were equipped during 
the Third Plan period with neoessary laboratory 
facilities. 

20. Details of various programmes und^r elementary 
and secondary education are explained below* 

Elementary 

There are abo v t 4,72,000 primary sections. 
Considering this large number, the emphasis during 
the Fourth Plan period should be on developing oompetenoies 
of the primary School teachers for handling improved 
pr )grammes of science, A selected number of schools 
may be equipped t6 develop experimental programmes 
and gather experience before larg^ scale programmes 
are implemented, 

i) Strengthening of existing 1,400 teaoher 

training schools with laboratory and 

workshop equipment. 

Th^re are 'at present about 1,400 teacher 

training schools preparing teachers for primary 
schools. There are no laboratory facilities in 
these schools. It is proposed that in the pre- 
service training, the oontent of science and its 
methodology should be included as an integral 
part of the oourse for-all primary school teaohers. 

To achieve this, eaoh training school has to be 
adequately provided with science and workshop equipment 
so that competencies of demonstration and improving 
improvising science ‘equipment may be development in 
future primary school teachers, A provision of Rs. 1.40 
crores is proposed for this purpose at the rate of 
Rs. 10,000/- for each training school. 
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it) Provision of science kits to 
21,000 primary schools. 

It is. proposed to provide science eequipment 
kits to 21,000 primary schools (60 primary schools 
per educational district) at the rate of Bs, 200/— 
per kit,. This will enable these, schools to teach, 
the new courses of general science more effectively. 
The total cost of this programme will be Bs» 42 lakhs, 

iii) In-service training of 21.QQQ primary - 
schcol, teacher s of selected schools 


'With a view to enable selected primary 
teachers to teach new courses of general scienoe, 
the teachers of 21,000 primary schools (which are 
proposed for a supply of science kits) will be 
trained through a two month in-service programme 
in 700 selected neighbourhood higher secondary 
sohools/tr^ining schools. The total cost of this 
programme will he Bs. 41«3 lakhs, 

iv) Pro islun of moaile laboratory- 
ourn-training vans . 

To improve science teaching at the primary 
3 tage and provide in-service training to a large 
number of toaohexa through well-trained staff, it 
is proposed to provide 150 selected educational 
districts in the country with a mobile van unit 
fitted with projector, a small laboratory and a 
library. Important topics -of the Syllabus will be ta 
taugbt by the staff of these mobile units in selected 
primary schools, where teachers of the neighbourhood 
primary schools will observe and discuss the teaching. 
Each van will be provided with a trained soienoti 
graduate, an under-graduate and driver-cum-projectionist, 
The total cost of this programme will be He, 1,29 
crores 


Middle 3t~ge 

v) Establishing 150 scienoe training centres 
in selected scienoe colleges .. 

The Kothori Commission has recommended that science 
from the middle stage should he taught as individual 
disciplines of p yaios, chemistry and biology in place 
of the existing courses of general scienoe. In order 
to achieve this, each middle school with a single 
section would need at least.two science and mathematics 
teachers competent to teach modern courses of physios, 
mathematics, chemistry and. biology, train such 
teachers, 'it is proposed to run a new two year oourse 
for matriculates who will be trained as saienge and 
mathematics teachers for middle classes. 













150 such training centres are proposed to be opened. 

The yearly intake of each centre will be 8 q. The 
non-recurring expenditure on buildings, hostel 
facility and equipment is estimated at Rs, 5 lakh 
per 'centre. The training oost is estimated at Rs, 

60Q per annum per.trainee* Each trainee will be paid 
a stipend of Rs, 500 per year,. These centres 
will prepare candidates for a course leading to 
diploma in science education to be awarded by the 
universities. The oourse will consist of oontent, 
methodology, and practical work. The cost of this 
programme will be Rs. 7*50 orore non-recurring. 

The recurring cost of the phased programme will be 
Rs* 9*24 crores. 

Vi} In-service training programme for 
“existing teaohera of~soienoe and 
.mathematics working In middle schools 

There are at present about 90*000 middle 
schools where science is taught as an integrated oourse 
of general science. in order to train the existing 
teachers of these sohools to teaoh science oourse as 
individual disciplines of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and biolog , a two-month in*s«»ploe 
training oourse will be organised through selected 
teaoher training colleges. During the plan period 
about 40,000 teachers at the rate of two teachers 
eaoh from a middle school will he trained to handle 
the new courses in science and mathematics. The 
oost of this phased programme will be Rs, q 9 lakhs, 

vii) provision of a soienoe study-room and 

E*°ent for senior elementary' so ools, 

2xt order to have desired effect through a 
programme of soienoe teaching, it is neoessaxy for 
children to have first-hand expert* noes of soienoe* T 
To achieve this, it is pi'opoeed that 20,JQQ selected 
middle school's may he ascisted to build a science 
study -room and equip it fully for showing demonstrations 
and - doing some indivilual pupils' laboratory work* 

A sum of Ss. 5y000 per school as building grant on 
a 'matching basis and another Ss. 5,000 for purchase 
of furniture-, storage facility and equipment is proposed* 
The, oost of this programme will be Rs. 2 orores 
(ndn— recurring) . 

Secondary Stage 

viii) Strengthening of State Inatitutee oC 
Science iSducation. " ~. 

State Tnstitutes/Units of Science Education were 
.established towards the end of the Third Plan, to develop 
curriculum in Soienoe and Mathematics to prepare better 
textbooks, teachers* handbooks, etd. to organise in-eervlae 
training o.ourses and generally to assist the State 
Directorates of Education in all matters relating to the 
teaching of science in schools. In some of the States, 
the Institutes have not been set up so far and in others. 










the Institutes are not staffed and equipped properly* 
Xt is proposed \ > provide for the development of the 
Institutes a sum-pf Rs. 3 lakhs every year# For 
20 Institutes# the cost will oome tc Rs. 3.00 jrores* 

ix) Soionce-units in the Directorate 

Tf Vac ati on / 


At present there are no technical units 
in to'o Directorates of Education to guide and administer 
the development programmes in the field of science 
education.' This is proving to be a major hinderance 
in the efficient implementation of these programmes* 
Accordingly, it is proposed to set up 20 science 
units at a coat .f Rs. 50,000 per year* The cost will 
be Rs. 50 lakhs. 

x] S 5Vehce Supervisors in the Pistripts » 

t The need for science supervisors attached to 

the District Inspectors* office is now accepted. 

It "is proposed to appoint about 150 science 
supervicars during the Fourth Plan at a cost of 
Rs.’ 12,00/- p~r amimn per supervisor-. The cost of 
this /programme phased over a period of 5 years will 
be about Rs* 54 lakhs. 

xi) Pre-service - training 

.The pref.^nt arrangements for pre-service 
training 1 Science and mathematics teachers have 
been foubi far from satisfactory as in these courses 
very lift!',; e$>h£3is is laid on the content of science 
It is 'considered advisable to entrust this work to 
the -Univorsiiri^s who with'the assistance of their 
science * inch education aepartments can organise 
special!-pre-service courses for content and 

. l ogi u ’ith, these courses may be 
organised i*" 15 u*:ivercities during the Fourth Plan* 

A sum of - H , t> 75 *iai<hs as non-recurring at the rate 
of ; Rc. 4 lakhs per centre for building additional 
hostel accommodation, equipment, etc. is provided for 
thfp scheme. The recurring cost of the phased programme 
for sisrf und stipends will be Rs. 1*40 crores, 

*li} G wnstrucoiun of additional laboratories . 

Accordirg to the Second All India Educational 
Survey, th*re are more than 8,000 secondary schools 
where; there are no laboratory facilities available* 

As ‘science is proposed to be made a compulsory subject 
for .all students sthroughout.the sohool stage, it will 
b* necessary to assist these ixvstitutions to construct 
new laboratories. The average cost of oonstruotion of 
a com posit- laboratory with its fixtures and fittings 
1.6 ystimAt^d at Rs. 15,000/-. The total cost of providing 
laacr.a.tcrieh to tb^sr existing schools will be Rs* %2 crores* 
besides this.- it is expected that 4,000 new secondary 
othcolc v/ili com^ up during the planperiod. The 
responsibility for providing laboratory buildings may 
betaken up by the State Governments for which an 
additional provision of Rs. 6 crores will be needed* 
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xiii) Supply of equipment to new and 
existing institutions . 

It is proposed to provide science equipment 
at a cost of Rs. 10,000 per school to all new high 
schools (about 4000 in number) and assist another 
8000 Ki'oting high schorls at a cost of Bs. 6,000 per 
school. This will enable these schools to teaoh 
science up to Glass X as recommended by the Kothari 
Commission. The- total cost of this programme will 
beRs, 8,8 crores. 

xiv) Provision of laboratories, equipment 
for elective courses in science in 

"l2-year' r schools . 

Some of the States have decided to adopt 
the higher secondary ^courses of two years' duration 
as recommended by the Kothari Gommission. The 
Higher Secondary .classes will be started either in 
the colleges or in selected good schools. In some 
of the States.11-year higher secondary classes already 
exist. Some of these schools may be up-graded to 
the new pattern. It is, therefore, proposed to 
establish elective courses in science in the two 
year higher secondary classes in about 500 higher, 
secondary schools at an average cost of Ss, 1.Q lakh 
per school to .cover thecost of laboratory rooms, 
science equipment, books, etc. The cost of this 
programme will he. Rs. 5 crores. 

xv) Provision of Science equipment 

for the laboratories of the existing 
teacher training colleges. 

Inspite of starting new pre-service programmes 
for secondary school science teachers, majority 
of the science teachers for the high schools will co 
continue to he prepared for quite some time by the 
existing teacher training colleges. Efforts are 
being made to improve the science and mathematics 
programmes being offered in these colleges by including 
the content of science along with its methodology. 

The training colleges have, however, no facilities 
of laboratory to develop the practical skills and 
demonstration techniques in future teachers cf science. 
To enable them to handle such programmes, it is 
proposed that each of the existing 250 teacher training 
oolleges may be assisted to equip science laboratories 
for physics, chemistry and biology and develop a small 
workshop at a cost of Rs, 20,000 per institution^ 

A sum of Rs. 50 lakhs is proposed for this purpose. 
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vi) Tn-sarvtoe training programme for 
secondary school teachers . 

With the up-grading and modernising of the 
science curriculum, it will be necessary to retrain 
the existing science and mathematics teachers of the 
senior secondary .classes. It is proposed to train 
10, OCX) secondary school teachers through a two-month 
in-service course through selected teacher training 
colleges with the active assistance of science 
colleges. A provision of Es, 72 lakhs is proposed 
for this programme. 

21. Tile out-vf-olass science activities proposed 

for inclusion, in the Fourth Plan are detailed belowi 

i) Establishing Science Clubs in 
Secondary Schools. 

The science courses offered through the 
school curriculum are mostly directed to cater to 
the needs of the average learner. Experience in 
different countries has shown that the science clubs 
provide an excellent forum to cater to the needs and 
to arouse th^curiosity and nurture the talent of 
the gifted students in science. It is proposed that 
10,000 secondary schools may be assisted during the 
plan period with grant of Es. 1,500 per school 
to establish science clubs. A sum of Es. 1.5 crores 
is proposed for this purpose. 

ii) Organising Science Fairs at 
various levels . 

To constantly energise the scieno'e clubs, 
it is necessary to provide them with a forum to 
exchange idea's and to inculcate a spirit of 
competition for constant improvement in their 
performances. The science fairs provide an 
opportunity to achieve these objectives. It is 
proposed that during the plan period each district 
should organise a science fair for its schools 
and similarly each State should also organise a 
science fair where the district conpstitors could 
compete dnd share their experiences with other 
schools. The State Institute of Science and the 
district supervisors can organise these activities 
at the State and District levels. The NCEET may be 
entrusted to organise a National level science fair 
which \vill. provide a forum to locate gifted students 
in science. A provision of Es. 10 lakhs for the 
plan period' is oropoeed for this activity. 
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Conolastons 


iii) Training courses for science club 
sponsors. 

Experience during the second and third plan 
periods has shown that the activities in science clubs 
become statio at the level of classification, 
collection, duplication and model making, unless 
the science clubs sponsors are oriented to develop 
new ideas. It is proposed that the .State Institutes 
of Science should organise orientation courses for 
science clubs sponsors of those schools which will 
receive assistance for establishing science clubs. 

A. provision of Rs. 10 lakhs is proposed for this 
activity. 

iv) Establishment of State Science Museums . 

,• Science museums play a very important role 

in helping the children as well as adults develop a 
correct understanding of science and appreciate its 
role in life and national economy. It is proposed 
that during the Plan period 10 such units may be 
developed at the state headquarters at a cost of 
Rs. 5 la.-.hs per unit. These State Museums will 
ultimately provide an excellent forum to organise 
the State level science fairs and give impetus to 
science club movement-in general. The cost for 
this scheme during the Plan period will be Rs. 50 
lakhs. 


22, A statement showing the d‘-tails of the 
provision suggested for various schemes of science 
in the Fourth Plan is given in Appendix A. 

23. The desired objectives would be achieved 
only if all the schemes proposed for science 
education are properly coordinated. 

24* At present a number of agencies like the 
N.C.E.E.T., N.S.G.E. and U.G.G, at the national 
level and S.I.Sc. Edn.. Science Units, State 
Institutes of Education and different school boards at 
State level are working on science curriculum and 
other related programmes. All their work needs to 
be coordinated towards a total national programme 
to avoid overlap and duplication. Up-grading and 
modernisation of syllabi, making available the 
necessary instructional materials, providing necessary 
physical facilities, training of teachers and providing 
an effective supervision will all have to go hand 
in ahand. For this purpose an adequate machinery at 
the State level will have to be developed to ensure 
a proper coordination and implementation of the various 
schemes from the beginning of the plan period* 
Simultaneously it will be necessary to enoourage 
and involve professional organisations of soienoe 
teachers in the total task of the development of 
science education. 
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25 * The entire success of theprprogramme would 
depend on the availability of motivated teachers 
of science. Unfortunately, there has been an acute 
shortage of science teachers and the present emoluments 
have not attracted an adequate number of teachers 
to work in rural schools. Another factor has been 
that many new avenues of employment with higher 
emoluments are now available to science graduates, 

New incentives may therefore he provided to science 
graduates to join the teaching profession. There 
could be advance increments or higher salary scales. 
This matter will have to be considered by the State 
Governments to ensure an adequate supply of science 
teachers. 


Ml k 


Details of expenditure on various proposed schemea 

on School Science Education in the Fourth Plan. 


I* Elementary 

i) Laboratory and workshop equipment 
and books for-1400 training insti¬ 
tutions @ Rs. 10,000/- Rs. 140.0 lakhs 

ii) Science kits to £1,000 selected 

primary schools @ Rs. 200/- Rs, 42.0 lakhs 

i) Inservice training of 21,000 pri- 
a aa y school teachers - Two month 
course for batch of 50 at 700 con-- 
tress 


Post of one course 


a) T.A. of 30 participants © Rs.lO/- 

Rs. 

300/- 

b) Boarding of 30 participants 
© Rs* 75/- per month 

Rs. 

3,500/- 

d) Lodging of 30 participants 
© Rs. 200/- 

Rs, 

400/- 

d) Chemicals, contingencies inclu¬ 
ding workshop for improvisation, 
raw material etc. 

Rs. 

300/- 

e) Hbnararium to two higher secon¬ 
dary school teachers, Rs. 75/- 
per month each and Rs.25/—per 
month for Headmasters/Principals 

Rs. 

350/- 

f). Honorarium for clerical and la¬ 
boratory staff 

RS|_ 

glz 

Rs r 

5.900/- 


Total - 700 such courses Rs. • 41*3 l&kha 


iv) Mobile van cum laboratory - 150 units: 
Cost of one unit 


a) Vart 

b) Projector and filmstrip projector 
eV Generator 

d) Wheeled laboratory table fitted 
-with water cistern and basin 

e) Equipment portable kits in two 
boxes, chemicql etc, 

f) Films and filmstrips 

g) Charts and models 

h) Books 


Rs. 25,000/- 
Rs. 5,000/-. 
Rs. 1,000/- 

Rs. 200/- 

Rs, 1,000/- 
Rs. 5,000/- 
Rs. 2,000/- 
Rs. 800/- 

Rs."~ 40,0 00/- 
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Staff 


One B.Sc., L.T. = 300 x, 12 = 3600 + 3 x 25 x 12 
One High School LTC = 150 x 12 = 1800 + 2 x 25 x 12 
One. Driver-cun 

Projectionist ® 150 x 12 = 1800 + 2 x 25 x 12 
One conductor-cum- 

bearer = 120 x 12 - 1440 + 2 x 25 x 12 


8640 + 2700 

Pay R‘» 11,340/- 

Petrol charges 
Vari+Generator Rs. 2,000/- 
Maintenance Ks. 1,000/- 
Contingencies Rs. 500/- 


Rec. for one 

year .Rs* 14,840/- 

For three yrs. Rs 44,520/- 

Increments Rs, 9.30/- 

Rs. 45,500/- 

Totals (Non—rec.) 

(Rec. ) 


II. Middle 


i) 150 pre-service training centres in 
selected science colleges 


= 900 
= 600 

= 600 

* 600 


Rs, 60.0 lakhs 
RSX.-69.Q JLakha 


a) Laboratory and hostel building 

equipment, furniture @ Rs. 5 lakhs (N.R.) Rs.750.0 lakhs 

b) Staff salary and other recurring 
expenditure (50•institutions) each 

year for- the first three years (Rec.) Rs.925.0 lakhs 

ii) In-service training of middle school 
teachers 


Cost of one course 


a) T..A, of 40 participants © Rs. 20/- 

b) Boarding of 40 participants @ Rs.75/- 

c) Lodging of 40. participants @ Rs.200/- 

d) Chemical's, contingencies including 
workshop for improvisation, raw 
materials - etc. 

e) Honararrum.' so training college 
staff ® Rs, 300/- 


Rs. 800/- 
Rs. 6,000/- 
Rs. 400/- 


Rs. 500/- 
Rs, L.2O0/- 

Rst'aJsOO/C 


Total for 1100 cour'sea 


Rs. 89.0 lakhs 










iii) Science study room and equipment for middle 
schools 


Rs,200.0 lakhs 


a) Building (0 Rs.5000 per school for 20,000 

science study rooms 8s. 100 lakha 

b) Furniture, storage and equipment 

®s,5,000/- for 20,000 schools Rs, 100 lakhs 


Secondary 


i) Strengthening of St*-te Institutes additional 
staff and programmes for State Institutes 

@ Rs, 5 lakhs par year for 20 units Rs.300.0 l akh s 

il) Science units in the Directorate of Educa¬ 
tion - 20 units- d Rs. 50,000/- per year Rs, 50,0 lakhs 


iii* Science supervisors in Districts: 

150 District Science Supervisors with su¬ 
pporting staff and contingencies @ Rs.12,000 
per annum per unit phasing — 50 supervisors 

each year beginning from the second year Rs, 54.0 lakhs 

iv> 15 University training centres for science 

and mathematics teachers: Rs.2*15.0 lakhs 

a) . Building, additional hostel accommodation 

equipment etc.o Rs.5 lakhs per school(KR) k, 75 lakha 

b) Recurring cost on staff contingencies 
phasing of 5 centres each year beginning 

from second year Rs. 140 lakhs 

v) Construction >f additional laboratories Rs.l&D.O lakhs 


a) Laboratories in 3000 existing secondary 

schools ® is. 15,000/- Rs.1200 lakhs 

b) Laboratories for proposed 4000 new high 

schools <s> ns. 15,000/- R S . 600 lakhs 


vi) Equipment to new and existing institutions Rs.880,0 lakhs 

a) Equipment to new 4000 high schools 

® Rs. 10,000/- Rs. 400 lakhs 

b) Equipment to existing 8000 high schools 
® Rs. 6,000/- 


Rs. 480 lakhs 



Rs. 500.0 lakhs 


vii) Laboratory building, equipment for elective 
course in 12 .year schools 

viii) Strengthening laboratories of existing teacher 
training colleges 

Supply of laboratory and workshop equipment 
and science books to 250 training colleges 
« Rs. 20,000/- per college Rs. 50.0 lakhs 

lx) In-service training of secondary school tea¬ 
chers. 

Sxpenditure on a two month course for Science 
teachers from Secondary Schools for batches 
of 50, through 50 selected training colleges. 

a) T.A. of 50 participants © Rs.50/- 

b) Boarding of 50 participants @ Rs»5/- 
per day 

c) Lodging,of 50 participants @ Rs.500/~ p.m. 

d) Chemicals’, contingencies including field 
trips,' wbrkshops, raw-materials etc. 

e) Hon. to college lecturers and clerical 
staff of the training collage 


Rs. 2,500/- 

Rs. 15,000/- 
Rs. 1,000/- 

Rs. 2,000/- 

Rs, 500/- 

Rs.20,000/- 


Cost of 2Q0 such courses 


Rs.40,00,000/- 


Salary of parp time lecturers @ Rs.3200/- 
for each college for two courses 


Rs. 32,00,000/- 


Total for all courses 


Rs*. 72*0 lakhs 


17. Out of class science activities 

i) Science clubs in secondary schools 10,000 

clubs @ Rs. 150?/- per school is. 150.0 lakhs 

ii) Science fairs; 

550 district level fairs @ Rs. 250/- 
20 State level fairs @ Rs. 5,000/- 

1 National le-ul fair @ Rs. 12,500/- 

Total Rs. 10.0 lakhs 

lii) Training of science lelub sponsors 80 courses 

for 20 sponsors each 0 Rs. 2,500 per year Rs. 10.0 lakhs 


iv) Science museum: 

10 museum? © Rs. 5 lakhs each 


Rs. 50.0 lakhs 
Grand Total Rs.64,57.30.000 






Present 

position 


XI.' UNI‘ 7:i!RS l TI*-i5 AND CULLEOSo 

1. A notable feature of higher education in India in 
the past, two decades has been a relatively rapid increase in 
the number of persons graduating in science and technolog;/. 

It represents a growing awareness and desire for education 
.in science and science—based-ccirses. it is also stimulated 
by the larPossibilities> on r,hc whole.''of'employment open 
to graduates of science and technology The following sta¬ 
tistical da*a relating to s- lines and saenoo -based edu¬ 
cation at the university level will be j! interest. The 
total onrolib nit in 1936 -66 was ' bout 1 73 million and this 
included 0.7S million in ewance and seienee-bisod courses. 
This represents 4-52 ox the to J -1 enrolm f . • The break-up of 
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3. The distribution of this enrolment in the universities 
according to the faculties and stages is given below;- 

1965-66; Enrolment according to faculty and stage 

in the university level. 



{Total |l Degreelfpost- 

J {level {gradua- 

I I Itas 

{Research ] 

|(including 1 
1 diploma) 

[Pre-Pro- 

Ifessional 

„ .1. -. 

f 2. 1 3. 

i , 4. 

i. 5* 1 

i* e. 

I, ill Courses 

1728773 1590673 

91830 

31039 

15231 

II, Science*4>asod 
Courses 

8483-44 723379 

28954 

10780 

15231 

a) Science 

565254 540727 

20958 

3669 

** 

8} Bng./Tech. 

35555 74216 

1540 

2642 

7157 

c) Medicine 

70088 55312 

3336 

3893 

7047 

d) Agriculture 

51190 47063 

2797 

466 

864 

e) Vet.Science 

6257 5561 

423 

110 

163 


4, For purposes of comparison, it would be worthwhile to take 
the position of enrolment in scienoe and science-based courses 
for a five-year period 1961-62 to 1965-66, The position is as 
indicated belowj- 

Comparison for five year period; 1 SSl-62 
to l |65-66. 


. , JU —J 

I, Total 

II, Science-based 

a) Science 

b) Others 


1961-62 I 1962-63'j 1963-64 f 1964-65 j 1965-66 jjin- 

$ _ } j j j crease 

.x. i 4 , nz s» i 6 , .. i.?.— 

11,55,580 12,72,666 15,81,69? 15,28,227 17,28,773 49.6 

4,64,527 5,41,460 6,3D,388 6,63,49 7 8,48,344 9 2.6 

3,36,722 3,86,374 4,35,925 4,78,702 5,65,254 67.9 

1,27,805 1,55,086 1,74,163 1,89,795 2,83,090 121.5 
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5, The output of science graduates and in science-based 
professional courses has increased nearly fourfold in a 
period of. about 15 years. The output of the post-graduate 
level over the same period has been almost seven times and 
that of the 'Doctorate holders in Science and Technology 
nearly six times. The number of degrees awarded in 1950 and 
1965 and expressed as percentage of the corresponding age- 
group are given in the following table 


| No, of | Percentage 

Average annu¬ 

f degrees f of the cor- 

al (compound 

» awarded | responding 

rate of growth) 

i _ _ .... . r_ grouD .... 




XL J-jjjUajLii 2 

6. 


B.Sc, 

9,628 

38,230 

0.14 

0.44 

9.6# 

M.Sc. (excluding 
Mathematics) 

851 

5,525 0.013 

0.067 

15.5# 

M.A./fa.Sc. 

(Mathematics) 

251 

2,292 0.004 

0.028 

15.9# 

Bachelor Degree In 
Technology (Engir 
eering and other 
subjects) 

1,660 

9,730 

0.020 

0.12 

12.6# 

Bachelor Degree in 
Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science 

1,100 

6,599 

0.017 

0.08 

12,7# 

Doctorate Degree in 
Science and Techno¬ 
logy 

100 

522 



12.0# 


6, It would be evident from the comparison given in Para 4 
above that the increase in enrolment in Science courses and 
Science-based courses is of the order of 68# and 83# respectively, 
against an overall increase of approximately 50# in a five-year 
period. In the present situation where the attraction towards 
engineering courses is likely to be less at least ’a the course 
of next five years and a phased ereduction in intake has been 
suggested by the Government of India, the enrolment in the 
Science courses at the university level will increase at a greater 
rate. Even otherwise It is recognised that it is desirable to 
to have a first degree in Science before admission is made to the 

engineering 
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courses and this suggestion is likely to find increasing 
acceptance in the next few years. All this would require 
a concerted approach to make facilities available for science 
education in the universities and colleges reasonably ade¬ 
quate if these additional numbers have to be accommodated 
and given the education in science which is required for making 
them suitable for pursuit of professional courses at a later 
date 


Another factor which should be reckoned is the 
existing state of regional imbalances in science and 
science-based education in the different States-in the 
country. Regional, imbalances in science and science-based 
education is a feature associated with a developing country 
like India. Tie ?j is vnde variation in the‘facilities for 
science and science-based education amongst the different 
States in the country. Enrolment in science courses expressed 
per uni!: of the cel population .i.s highest in the Southern 
States and is of the order of 2,ECO per million and ranges 
down to about five hundred per million in'some'of the Northern 
States. This regional imbalances in science education and 
even more so in technology has a direct effect on the pace of 
industrial development in different regions of the country. 
Efforts need therefore to be made to bring an adequate matching 
between industrial and agricultural development and the 
potential of a region on the one hand and the availability 
of facilities for education in soience, technology and 
agriculture on the other. This would mean that in those 
States where the enrolment in 3 cience is far above 
average, the'main emphasis will have to be on the improve¬ 
ment of quality end in the case of those States where the 
enrolment 13 much below the average, the attention has to 
be given not only to increase this to the required level 
numerically but also to provide for the quality in order 
to bring .houi ix> ins required standard. 

7. This would mean providing for necessary-physical 
facilities as well as training of teachers required for 
providing instruction to these increasing number of science 
students at different levels of university education. 

8. Besides tire regional imbalances in enrolment in 
science education in the country, the other major problems 
relating to’Science education ore listed below:- 


i) Inadequate and low standards of instruction 
and outdated curricula ; and examination system# 

ii) Problems of teacher training and retraining# 

ill) Inadequate facilities of scientific equipment 
and textbooks. 

iv) Wastage and under-utilisation of science 
graduates. 

v) University type of research undertaken outside 
the universities. 

vi) Research unrelated to economic and development 
needs of the country* 

3* The univerfcity-based science complex in India 
is -generally faced with the twin problems of expansion 
to accommodate increasing enrolments and the maintenance 
of proper standards. This is particularly true of tte 
first degree level and more so in the colleges' affiliated 
to the universities which account 'or more than 80* 
of the total enrolments. Several programmes taken up 
for assistance' to colleges providing science education 
at the first degree level, such as, the introduction 
of the three-year' degree course, expansion of science 
education, assistance for improvement'of laboratory 
and library facilities have helped to strengthen 
to some extent the essential base required for a 
purposeful science education; but viewed against the 
background of the enormous numbers of students seeking 
science education and the number of institutions to be 
covered, the efforts made so far- have had only a Very 
limited impact. It would, therefore, appear necessary 
that a selective approach for improvement of facilities 
in a limited number of colleges and university 'faculties 
should be initiated in the Iburth Plan period. 

10# There is an urgent need, in general, for 
revising drastically the undergraduate and postgraduate 
curricula to bring them on-par with the level and 
contents of the university courses in some of the 
scientifically advanced countries. The importance of 
field work and environmental studies in Biological 
and Sarth Sciences needs to be stressed. Industrial 
and Agricultural applications of Science subjects should 
be clearly and forcefully brought out and listed In 
terms of local Industries and experience accessible 
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to students-. In the ease of the physical sciences, proper 
balance needs to be maintained between the experimental 
. and the theoretical aspects of .education. In the fields 
of Chemistry Studies, areas such as Synthetics, Ghemi'cals, 
Fertilisers, Pesticides, Chemistry of Natural Products* 
Petro-chemical3, Synthetic Fibres, should be more 
practical based $nd closely related to industry. There 
is an urgent need also to introduce an element of 
flexibility and innovation to encourage study of 
border line and inter-disciplinary subj cts which are 
rapidly developing as in areas of major study and 
research. As one of the important steps towards linking 
education with, practical life., it would be desirable for 
universities and engineering institutions to enrol 
qualified industrial workers for part-time education 
in science and technology through correspondence courses 
etc. The Examination System has to be re-formed so that 
the assessment of the students performance- continues 
throughout the academic year. 

11, The problems indicated above have "been dealt 
with the utmost care and detailed in the Education 
Commission’s Heport with reference wherever appropriate 
to* the programme already undt rtaken or proposed to be 
undertaken by the University Grants Commission, 

12* The emphasis, as has boon t’ j case in the past 
three plan periods, has to be on improvement of quality 
a%. ; the postgraduate level. Tho postgraduate courses 
ogcupy a key position in the university system and alec 
represent a sector of manageable dimensions. Improvement 
of postgraduate education will, have an immediate Im pact 
pc the reality of teachers and good teachers have a 
multiplying effect on the quality and standard of the 
entire educational system. Better postgraduate educa tio n 
will also lead to better research. . It has been poi n ted 
out by the Educa t ion Commission that tlu f a cili ties for 
postgraduate education should be more than doubled vi, n 
a period of five years, if th demands for science 
education at different levels of educational- -system, as 
a whole have to be adequately met, •"* 

15. llhile the general approach to meeting the needs 
of science education in the universities and colleges 
would be to assess their needs for impro- v-ment of 
laboratory, library, workshop and other.; physical facilities 
and appointment of academic nrid technical supporting 
3taff, it would be most essential to. initiate as well 
as strengthen some of tho programmes specifically aimed 
at improvement of quality of science education and 
research in the universities and colleges. Some of these 
programmes are listed below:- 
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,1) Establishment of Centres of Advanced Study, 

2) Development of selected institutions, selected 
courses of study in applied and inter¬ 
disciplinary subjects, 

5) Curriculum Reforms and Examination Reforms, 

4) Organisation of Summer Institutes, Refresher 
Courses and Goliege Development Programmes, 

5) Award of scholarships and fellowships-for 
Advanced Study and Research, 

6) Support for Scientific Research. 

IT 1, 

7) Production of Textbooks, 


Establish¬ 

ment of 
Centres 
of Advan¬ 

ced Study; 


14,. An urgent need in the field of higher education 
in India is the strengthening of postgraduate teaching 
and research and chanelling of the existing limited 
resources effectively for. this purpose. The University 
Grants Commission ha3 therefore undertaken in consultation 
with the universities a scheme for developing selected 
university departments for advanced training and. research 
in certain specialities. The scheme is intended tj 
encourage the pursuit of * excellence 1 and team-work in 
studies and research and to accelerate the realisation 
of * international standards* In specific fields, 

With this object in view it is proposed to give active 
support and substantial assistance to promising departments 
in the universities carefully chosen on the basis of 
the quality and extent of work already done by them, 
their reputation and contribution to research, and their 
potentiality for further development. 


15, A beginning was made by providing assistance to 
certain university departments for obtaining competent 
and promising teachers and research workers and procuring 
essential equipment. To be viable, such centres of 
advanced study have to > "exceed a certain * critical* size 
as regards their staff. The departments concerned would 
therefore have a fairly large staff of professors, 
readers and research associates/felipve q>f outstanding 
ability and qualifications who are actively engaged in 
research and advanced training, A-substantial proportion 
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of the team would bp a ,kind of ’ floating staff’ coming 
to these centres for 5 long.or short periods on deputation 
from their universities/institutions and possibly from 
abroad.- Adequately staffed and properly-organised, • 
these departments are expected to make an appreciable 
impact, direct and indirect, in raising the standards 
of teaching and research in our universities, 

16* As they weald bq functioning on an all-India 
basis, they would attract teachers and scholars from 
all oyer,the,country and help in maintaining and 
strengthening the corporate intellectual' life in the 
country." Another advantage accruing from the scheme 
would be that the personnel trained in the,centres 
would in course of time be -svailatle for • strengthening 
the staff of other university departments, - thus helping 
to meet to sode extent the present difficult position 
experienced .by the universities in s'e curing qualified 
and competent teachers in adequate numbers. 

17, At present there are 1? centres of advanced 
, study in Science subjects and 13 in Humanities and 
Social Sciences-. They function on an •all-India basis ■ 
and are.intended to serve as breeders of more .such 
centres in the f uttare - excellence breeding more 
excellence, 

IS. .The establishment of Centres of Advanced Study 
'or “centres of excellence a is a step of con&iderablf 
significance in universities. In case, centres of 
this kind are not buil.t within the universities, §aol| 
institutions will inevitably grow or be provided 
outside the university system. The result would be 
grossly disadvantageous to tee universities and would 
seriously weaken them. 

19. The Education Commission has specially 
emphasised the need for establishment of-’more such 
centres of advanced study and als© clusters of 
such centres within a. few selectedUniversities in 
related subjects to serve as national centres of 
training and research in worthwhile subjects as 

well as to accelerate programmes of inter-disciplinary 
and intre-disciplinary research-. 

20. The development of centres of advanced study/ 
ccan only be, done if'substantial assistance over a 
fairly long period can be provdded centrally to the 
-ixilve.rsiti-es. The assistance for the Centres of 
Advanced Study at present is initially for a period of 
ten years and any assistance subsequent to that would 
be mainly for initiating new programmes rather than 
for consolidation. 
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This assistance over a ten year period, can be farther 
broken up into two phases* (a) The first five-year 
period where.the emphasis'would be to strengthen and 
bring to the critical siae — one or two major groups 
in certain disciplines within the department and (b) 
the nest five-year period to provide for suitable 
expansion of the facilities created’ in the first 
phase. On the basis of the past experience and the 
requirements* the capital expenditure required for 
each science centre would be of the order of 
Rs. 15 lakhs and a recurring expenditure of Rs, 3 lakhs 
oyer a plan period. This would mean that establishment 
of-every new centre of advanced study' in Science subject 
would require an outlay of Rs. 30 'lakhs. This is in 
comparison to about Rs, 20 lakhs required for each 
Centre to be established in Humanities and Social 
.Sciences subjects. On -che basis of the requirements 
of the existing centres of advanced study and the new 
centres proposed to be established in the next five 
years, the total requirements would he of the order of 
Rs, 20 crores. 

Development 2.1* The programme for the Centres of Advanced Study 
of Selected aims at developing training and research at an advanced 
Inst i tut i ons.l evel but will be restricted to a very wsmall number of 
gelcoted. university departments, Side by side with, the develop- 
0ourses of me.nt of such oertres, measures must also be taken to 

Study in ensure that the excellence generated in the centres 

Applied of advanced study is gradually extended to other 

and Biter- universities and affiliated colleges so that.the 
dlsoi;plinary standards in the entire system of higher education are 
Subjects upgraded in due course. Here again one is faoed with the 
question of large numbers of institutions and students 
and a selective approach to limit such development to a 
few faculties in the universities and a few selected 
colleges within the country becomes necessary in view 
of the limited resources. There are at present about 
70 universities and nearly 800 colleges providing for 
science education upto the first degree .Level and amongst 
this* most of the universities and about 20$ of the 
colleges have facilities for post-graduate training also 
and some related research. The development of a few 
faculties in a science subject in a few selected 
universities and colleges on a selective basis would help 
bring them to the level comparable to those prevailing in 
good university inst itutior s. Such development will no 
doubt involve considerable investment, both men and 
material, and naturally cannot be fully met within the 
available resources. The development of the faculties of 












science particularly in basic science subjects and with 
emphasis on training at the undergraduate and the 
post-graduate level could hi taken up in three or more 
successive phases by selecting suitable institutions 
which have reached a certain stage of development and 
making available to such institutions reasonably 
substantial funds to improve their laboratories, 
scientific equipment, libraries and providing 
qualified teachers in required numbers. Suoh 
concentrated attention .and channelling ofthe available 
resources to a few institutions will yield positive 
results and make the required impact in the development 
of the science training programme at the first degree 
level, 

22, If the science faculties in at least l/4th of 

the existing universities have to l - .brought up to 
the. required level, each such faculty would require 
on an average Rs,50 lakhs for all its science 
departments. This would mean a provision .of Rs, -750- 
lakhs for 15 such university faculties. Similarly 
the amount to be provided for each college science 
faculty should be of the order of Ro. 10 lakhs. 

This would require a provision of Rs. 1600 lakhs for 
160 colleges to be included in the first phase of suoh 
development, 

, V 

23* An allied prob lem is that of offering more 
accelerate courses of study in basic scieice subjects 
at the under-graduate level for potential scientists, 
particularly the young students selected under the 
N,C,E,R,T, scheme- of Science Talent Search, It is 
suggested that suoh students may be given instruction 
in a more stimulating environment under the guidance 
of oarefully seleoted teachers. If necessary the 
possibility of establishing a separate science college 
with adequate hostel facilities may be explored, 

Suo-hinstitution should be given freedom to experiment 
with its own methods of teaching and evaluation. One 
of the Regional Colleges of Education might be selected 
for the purpose. 

Support for 24# Besides the awards of scholarships and fellow- 

scientl f ip ships for new schdars to take up advanced study and 

researc h In research, it is essential to provide special support 
the Uni versi- for teachers, and groups of research workers to take up 
ties and researoh projects in their own specialities. If 

Colleges research in basic sciences is not adequately supported 

within the university system, there is the inevitable 
danger of such research being done outside the 
universities and in a situation divorced from post¬ 
graduate teaching and lack of contact with fresh young 
and creative minds. The present situation is that the 
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uni versa ty departments have to depend on the support 
available to them from various research organisations 
within ti.r- country to sore extent and mainly for 
the p;.crt available from such sources as PL 480 
research projects etc. Such reliance on outside 
support for basic scient-i fio research in .the 
ic:i\ ry rye • -v- is ui b-'-olthy f . of the 

l ndi an universities. This has to be. remedied as early 
as possible. By making a beginning to provide at least 
3s, 1 1 ikh. per annum for support of scientific research 
within tji«» universities, this would mean a plan provision 
of BBf, ' ‘ '. JO .lakhs. 


25. The importance cf a comprehensive scholarships 

programme for unJ.ar-gradus.te and post-graduate students 
in univrcities and colleges can hardly be over¬ 
emphasised. It would bo necessary to initiate a 
comprehensive scholarship programme to encourage 
meritorious students to take up study of science 
subjects. The emphasis may be on loan scholarships so 
that a self generating- fund may be created, . In view 
of the fact, however, that the allocations for 
scholarships havr- be.e provided separately, no 
amount has been included in these estimates. 


Bummer 
C. stitutes. 

Be fresher 
Courts and 

Colli; ge 
Development 
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26. Another important programme.initiated by the 
University Grants Commission relates,to the 
organisation of summer institutes, seminars, symposia, 
•refre sher courses etc. designed for training and 
retraining of teachers. The programme of summer 
institutes, which has been taken up in collaboration 
with the hationai Science Foundation, U.S.A, has 
grown in numbers and impact over the past five years 
with the result that nearly 200 summer institutes, 
are -organised in science subjects during the current 
year. rn he organisation of summer• institutes for 
i o - . -r i. ties, apart from 

those organised for college teachers, brings the 
school teachers in close- contact with the university 
teach mi, and helps the participants to improve their 
subject matter competence, learn new methods of 
tu-achin;, use of educational materials etc, and in 
this tc reform th»ir own teaching in their' schools. 
Provision is also made for the. organisation of 
summer institutes for th: benefit of talented students 
in Science and Mathematics. The number of participants 
in those institutes for the past five years is over 
7000 college teachers and 9000" school teachers. 
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27. -The programme of summer institutes is supported 
by suitable projects of college development, student 
and teacher participation' in short term research work 
and preparation of text-books and other educational 
material designed for improvement of teaching of science 
subjects at the school and college levels, 

28, During the Fourth P^an it would not<fe. ; only 
be necessary to maintain the existing tempo of 
activity but to increase.it considerably if the bulk 
of teachers in the schools and colleges who need to 
be refreshed is taken into account. The. average 
expenditure per summer institute of about.40 partici¬ 
pants is of the order of Bs. 50,000/-* If 200 summer 
institutes are to be organised annually for college 
teachers only, the plan provision required would be 
of the order of Bs. 500 lakhs. 


Organisation 

of speoial 

short-te rm 

0purge's’ in 

Applied 

Science 

Sub.leota ,. 


' 29 * A good proportion of the science graduates 
("say roughly 50 %) coming out of the universities 
are not gainfully employed in occupations which require 
a.training or knowledge ofseience and most of them 
would be acceptable to industry, agriculture etc* if l. 
they are given a suitable short term training in certain 
applied science subjects which are job oriented* 

The Education Commission in its report has drawn 
attention to this fact -and has also listed types 
of courses that oould be offered to B.Sc.s as well 
as M*So*s, - Coq-rses of such type should be instituted 
in almost every university campus having faculties of 
science, engineering and agriculture and also medicine 
and should be organised on an inter-departmental 
collaboration basis by making use of the facilities 
already available to a large extent, Nevertheless 
certain speoial facilities would be required to 
be developed to suit the individual courses to be 
offered. If facilities for 10,000 graduates both 
B,Sc, and M.Sc. are to be provided for such short 
terms courses, the additional expenditure would be of 


the order of Bs. 
provision of Bs, 


1,000 per student i.e. a plan 
100 lakhs. 


General 
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sL soienoe 
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30, - ... In order to develop the existing science 
laboratories by providing suitable equipment in 
adequate numbers and science libraries and journals 
required for a-purposeful instruction at the first 
degree level and also at the postgraduate level in 
the colleges and the universities, special provision 
has to be made over and above the average expenditure 
likely to be incurred at the higher education level. 
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computer 
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This would include the increase in cost of 
scientific equipment to be obtained, replacement 
of dbsolete and worn out equipment and some provision 
for fabrication of equipment in the workshops to be 
essentially developed in every science teaching 
institution in the university. This would require a 
per capita expenditure of Rs, 500 (Non-recurring) 
for about $ lakhs students. During the Fourth Plan, 
the total requirement would he of tjie order of 
Rs # 4500 lakhs. 

* . 

31, It is also essential that the faculty strength 
particularly the number of specialists in various 
branches of Science should be suitably increased. 

Further, really eminent science teachers should be 
appointed and allowed to work wherever the academic 
atmosphere is conducive to their work. For this 
purpose, supernumerary • posts should be created 

and financed by the Central Government so that these 
teachers are not subjected to local pressures, 

32, 'The Education Commission has repeatedly drawn 
the attention to the immediate need of making a 
deliberate effort to place India on th^ world map 

of Mathematics, Besides establishing a few centres 
■of advanced study in mathematics, at least some of the 
major departments of mathematics in the universities 
should be # encouraged to take an aotive interest in 
providing instruction to specially gifted students in 
mathematics, ^of this purpose, the Education 
Commission has suggested establishment of one or two 
special secondary schools within the university system. 

If a beginning is to be made in this direction to 
provide for training of at least 1QQ gifted students 
with unusal mathematical ability annually in two 
such centres during the plan period and to provide 
for suitable scholarships $nd other facilities the 
expenditure would be of the order of Rs, t crore, 

33 * Every' oollege and university department of 
science should be encouraged to develop workshop 
facilities'so that the students would learn to use the 
workshop tools and get acquainted with some of the 
essential laboratory techniques and practices^ 

Suitable incentives should be given to the institutions 
to develop the design and prototype of scientific equipment. 
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In our science departments a proper balance between 
experimental and theoretical aspects should be 
maintained and instruction in physical soiences 
should be essentially workshop and laboratory based. 

It is also necessary to emphasise field training in 
biological and earth sciences and to provide necessary 
teaching collections*.. Teaching collections are much 
more important than museums and should be built by 
students, staff and research scholars. The universities 
should be encouraged, to build such museum collections 
related to the teaching programmes rather than 
acquire rare anl unusual specimens from different 
countries, 

34, A special, effort would need to be made to 
provide • .facilities for computation and training 
in programming and c.o.mputer technology in most, of 
the major university centres. The Education Commission 
has desired that by the end of the Fourth Plan at 
period at least 25 to 30 universities should' haVe 
reasonably good computers installed to serve their 
research community. It:" is estimated that the 
development of workshop/museum- and necessary computer 
facilities - would be of theorder of Rs, .2,5 to 3 crores 
with at least 30/5 of it in .foreign exchange, 

35*' For..the proper development of scientific, 
research, there is need for a closer cooperation 
between the industry and scientific institutions. 
Universities in different regions may be enoouraged 
to devote themselves to basic research work'in 
science and technology which would come. \jp hfter 
5-40 years, A sim-of-Rs^ 5QYQG*0QQ^a~xecommended 
for the purpose. 

36. Anyth r important sector, which must be attended 
to is the- -preparation of text—books for college 
students. . Suitable inducements may be, given to 
groups of university teachers to undertake writing 
of text—booka as well as small monographs on various 
scientific subjects. 

The. sum-ary of the financial implications, of 
the programmes proposed above for the improvement 
Of science" 'eAiintttidn. -arid, h- hl.gbPTr-^dnnfttl cn 

is given below*- 
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SX.No. Schemes Outlay proposed 

(Hb. in crores) 

1. Centres of Advanced Study 20.00 

2. Development of selected institutions 

and faculties. 2}.:0 

3. Support for scientific research 

in universities. 5-00 

4. Summer Institutes, etc. 5,00 

5. Short-term courses in applied sciences 1.00 

6. General development of soience 

facilities. 45-00 

7* Special effort for development of 

mathematics 1 uO 

8. Development of workshops, eta. 3,00 

9. Basic Research -work for Industrial 

Development 0 50 

Toifrl* 10/. 00 
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PLANNfflG GOMMISSIGN 
(Education Division) 


TECHNICAL. EDUCATION IN THE FOURTH PLAN 

There has "been phenomenal expansion-both at 
the first degree and diploma levels, The annual 
admission capaoity of the technical institutions 
for the first degree courses in 1951-52 was about 
4,790 students and that for diploma courses in 
polytechnics 6,200 students. The expansion since 
then has resulted in an admission oapaoity of 
about 24,000 students to the first degree oourse3 
and over 48,000 students, to the diploma oourses. 
Because of the present unemployment situation and 
other problems, the Government of India has 
suggested to the States to reduce admissions to 
the first degree and diploma courses on a selective 
basis. Admissions to institutions that have been 
startc- recently as also to those institutions, 
where the necessary instructional facilities are 
inadequate, may be restricted. The present plan 
is to bring down the admissions to about 15>00Q to 
16,000 students to the first degree oourses and about 
37,000 to 38,000 students to diploma oourses. Should 
there b- , in the course of the next 5-tO years, a 
radical change in the economic situation of the 
country demanding additional technical personnel, 
it would not be difficult to meet the situation by 
restoring the admissions to the original level, 
namely 25,000 to the first degree courses and 48,000 
to diploma oourses, 

2, According to tentative estimates? there are 

today about 50,000 engineering graduates and diploma 
holders who are unemployed. On the basis of the 
present enrolments in technioal institutions, each 
year about 15,000 graduates"and-about 25,000 diploma 
holders will turn cut. During the fourth Plan period 
1969-74, the total additional stock of technioal 
personnel available will exceed 200,000 engineering 
graduates and diploma holders. The total stook of 
graduate engineers and diploma holders who are in 
employment at present does not exceed 300,000* 
Therefore, thc/immediate concern should be to formulate 
adequate measures to effectively utilise the manpower 
that will be available during the Fourth plan period. 
This responsibility must be shared fairly and squarely 
by author!ties/'organisations responsible for various 
economic development projects in the Fourth Plan, 

It would be necessary to ensure that such measures 
are reflected inrche plans and programmes of the 
c 0 no erne d or gurrf. s at i on a/ aut hor it i es. 
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3# During tbr. period 1969-74, wr should make 

intensive efforts to consolidate existing technical 
institutions and improve the standard and quality 
of training. To that end, the following specific 
programmes would he undertaken *- 

Faoulty 4# ■ -Since the teachex is the heart of the, programme 

Development of good* education, we. ahhuln organise on a continuing 
basis various programmes fur' *he pr^'-oervioe and 
in-service train!ng of teachers* As fox .^re-service 
training,iWe Should 1 designedly reorient our present 
programmes of training teachers for engineering 
colleges to suit the actual needs of institutions. 

We must bring to the, training centres serving teachers 
who have Hot had th© -benefit of post-graduate 
training and prepare them for the Mast*r*3 Degree 
$nd also equip'.them with professional competences,. 

This.would require a practical arrangesont with 
engineering colleges to get the teachers cn long 
study leave of two-thre© years. During that period, 
the colleges should have adequate supex^ c .erary posts 
to take care of the normal t: aching work. An 
extension, of the same process will include preparing 
selected teachers for the Fh D f Degree arid 
.equipping them for higher faOvilty positions* For 
the in-service training of teachers, a vide range 
of programmes are needed. These include cummer 
institutes, sequential courses, practical training 
or apprenticeship in industry, smain .rs and workshops 
and so on, A network of facilities for in-aervice 
training on these lines must he'organised throughout 
the country, 

-5* . Diversification of diploma courses and re¬ 
orienting them functionally to the trailing of 
technicians for industry is * a urgent problem. 

To that end, our pol^ytechnic should be brought 
designedly into intimate relationship with industry 
for conduc ting sandwich coarsen, oo-operative 
courses, part-time course- an so on. He must identify 
on a continuing basis the precise needs of industry 
for technicians and reflect those ne<ic in th© types 
■of courses to be conducted by polytechnics * ;fchoir 
currici 4 lam and methodology, A build-in flexibiliiy 
in our polytechnic education is needed to enable 
the institutions to be responsive to industrial-needs* 
#Por ? that. purposefe must trganise at selected centre© 
special groups ,fcr curriculum develop .ie it, preparation 
of teaching units and 5.rftructional mateua.s, including 
text-bocks and*, designes of instructio ml aids. 

Further, effort© nusi bt made to train ; « r v-i ng teachers 
for thoHew . curriouiar changes and them with 

neco’s^ary oompvtG.nc.es for new forms of polytechnic 
education* Thu training programme should also include 
-organised apprenticeship or practical traahiag for 
teachers .in-industry and other organisations* 
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6. Although a good beginning has been made in 

this field, through our Institutes of Technology and 
other centres, much still remains to be done to 
consolidate the/6ourses and br'ng them upto the highest 
standards possible. We have ;oday over 2,000 places 
for post-graduate courses and.research but the 
necessary instructional facilities including faculty 
development have still to be organised. In extension 
of the programme and to establish first rate centres 
of po3t-graduate engineering studies and researoh, 
we must select 8-10 well established engineering 
colleges that have experience of post-graduate activity 
and develop them into Institutes of Technology. 
Preliminary discussions on this quest!ojjdiave already 
been held and the Government hts agreed, in principle* 
to develop about 10 established engineering oolleges 
in different parts of the country into Institutes 
of Technology in the next five ye rs. 

7* It has been estimated tha the provision 

required for the development of university departments 
in engineering and technology, winch are financed 
through the University Grants Commission .an amount 
of Hs, 12.3 crore3 would be needec in the Fourth 
Plan. Prevision has also to be made.for the 
development of Indian Institutes cf Science, Bangalore, 

8. A" all-out effort should be made selected 
centres .for the development of curriculum And 
preparation of instructional materials for the first 
deg'ree and diploma courses. For degree courses, ■ 
our Institutes of Technology, n association with 
selected engineering colleges in their respective 
regions would be very good centres. For polytechnics, 
our. Technical Teachers Training Institutes in 
association with selected polytechnics in their areas 
would be the best centres. Groups of experts who 
have an understand!..g of the pioblem of engineering 
education and industrial needs should be set up 

at these centres to work, intensively 'on curriculum 
development and preparation ot intructional 
material. Simultaneously* they should also work cn 
designing scientific equipment and apparatus needed 
by. technical institutions for their laboratories. 
Prototype of apparatus and equipme it- should be made 
and their production should be undertaken either at 
a central \ orkshop or in regional Acrkshops to be 
set up specifically for the purpose. 

9. -The present unemployment among engineering 
graduates and diploma holders has not only 'indicated 
the weaknesses in cur manpower policies but < JLso 
emphasised the importance of apprenticeship training 
in industry. On an emergency ba is. v:e have increased 
the training facilities from about 2,000 places to 
over 7)000 places. It is propose l to organise 
10,000 to 12,000 places in the Fourth Flan with the 
cooperation and .support of industry. The ou - ' - of the 
problem of good apprenticeship, nowever, s ■. dequate 
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supervision. Lack of wo1? laid out programme of 
training and its supervision by industry is the 
chief weakness of our present scheae and every effort 
should he made to correct it dnrv gihe Fourth Plan 
period. To that end, we must set up i.ppreucticeship 
boards in each State/rqgLon in o'ose collaboration 
•with industry and service tie board:’ with adequate 
technical personnel. It it proposed t.. amend the 
Apprentice Act of 196 1 to include the training of 
engineering' graduates and diploma holders. The 
Central Apprenticeship Council duly reconstituted 
together with State Regional Apprenticeship Boards 
should be in complete charge of the practical training 
programme. 

10 , This is an area in which new ground should be 
broken in the light of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission and on the basis of our experience 
of Junior Technical Schools, multi-purpose schools, 
technical high schools, and vocational schools. 

A detailed scheme for reorganising and developing 
secondary technical education has been formulated by 
the Ministry and sent to all State Governments. 

Keen interest has been evinced in the scheme by 
certain States and A I.C.T.E at t ;s meeting held;'! - 
on 25 th May, 1968 , zeconu. aided to them to adopt 
or adapt the scheme to suit their needs and re-organise 
their vocational/technical schools. Th? important 
point is that there shoul be a close tie up between 
technical vocational scho j s and DGET for pur pos <=.3 of 
trade certification and > •‘pj.entic^ahip in industry on 
the one hand, and on .thr other, with polytechnics 
for training the corrae ty m of et Grants to diploma 
courses. It is also import a. t not to ’"iTjose from 
the top a rigid, uniform and highly structured programme 
on the States but to learn it to the .States io tale 
the main initiative to formulate t' eir own programmes 
according to their needs and implement them within 
their own resources. 

11, It has been recognised that there was need for 
setting up a ^National Manpower Board to .’orrnu _ute the 
national manpower policy end to as e:s manpower- 
requirements for th^ffuture so that the expansion cf 
technical training programmes could be modified from 
time to time in the light of that assessment. 

12, To complete the cohemes that have already been 
undertaken, and for new schemes to be initiated along 
oorrect lines, an outlay ox Rs. 213*00 crores is needed, 
Rs. 107.00 crores in the < entral sector and Rs, 106.9 cr< 
in the States’ sector. Ti tentative estimate for 
individual sohemes are as Indicated in the attached 
statement. 














PIIfASCIAL OUTLAYS FOR THE KKJKTH ’FIVE YEAR 

PLi^ OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Estimate in 
Rs. crores 

I* CEMTRiX SID TOES 

At Centr aCo vernrnent Institution 3 

1. Indian, institute? of Technology 

For compl.etion of schemes ) 

nl rea cl y un d ertaken ) 


For further developnent including ) -10,0 

a tv arm ed c ent res in aeronautics, ) 

m •; t -rials sc i enc e, etc . ) 

2. Indian School of Mines f Dhanbad 0.5 

3* National Institute of Foundry and 

Forge Tec h n 010 gy 1 *I 

4 * Central institute of Printing, 

Teona 1 0 gy 0 .5 

5* All Indian Institutes of Management, 

Calcutta and* Ahmedabad- 0#5 

i f Centre for Industrial Design 
. (at I IT Bombay) 0.5 


7* School of Planning and Architegture 

For completion of schemes < 

) 0.5 

For further, devlopment ) 

8. -Nation,'-1 Institute for Training in 

"Iri.-u. -It : al* Ifrgineering . . 0*25 

3* Pevel r \>mo-.-!t Progre imes-.Tor Engineering Studies 
including loot-graduate Courses and Research 

9- Development and consolidation of post*- 
graFv- ' courses and research in engi- 
- roerirg and technology in State and 

non-. r? v orum rnV iristi turtions 10.0 

10. Upgrading ten b’oTetsted engineering insti- 
■ tutionr’ for advanced studies and research 
on . tr■ eattern of IITs. 


10.0 











11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


Part-time degree and diploma courses 1.0 

(completion of schemes already sanctioned) 

Development oi non-government, technical 
institutes according to schemes already 
approved arid' in prooess of' implementation 
(Central Aid) 5.5 


Practical Training of graduates and 
diploma—holders (Expanded Programme) 

Management Studies at universities and 
other centres. 


16,0 

2.0 


Development of Eegional Engineering 
Colleges (completion according to original 
plan and foi/specialised courses) 10.0 

Loans for construction of hostels(oompletion 
completion of projects already approved 
and for limited expansion of hostel 
accommodation) 10.Q- 

Specialised courses mo he conducted in 
cooperation with ind’istry as pilot projects 
and refresher courses for personnel from 
industry. 

Quality Improvement Programmes through 
Central Bffuyt~ 


1 ^ 

‘ J * 


16, 


7. 


18. 


1V-. 


Technical Teachers* Training for college 
level teachers, in-service training, 
summer institutes and other programmes 
for faculty development both for college 
level and polytechnic teach0.0 

Technical Teachers Training Institutes 


for Polytechnic Teachers. 


4.0 


20. Eesearch in technical education including 
curriculum development, preparation of 
instructi nal materials and text—books, 
design of laboratory equipments etc* 2.15 

°1. Improvement of salary scales of technical 

teachers (3pill-ov“T of commitments) 1.0 

22; Oth?,r miscellaneous items including 

planning and supervision at the Centre. 0.5 

Pchemss ' Tm jp.m ntod b^y U204&. 

?3. Development of technical education in 

university institutions including post¬ 
graduate courses, management studies 
etc,(on-going programmes}- 12.3 
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24. Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 1.0 

(For all other new programmes to 
he undertaken in universities 
provision has heen made under 
appropriate items) 

TOTAL OF THE CENTRAL SECTOR SCHEMES Be, 107.00 
’ crores 


II. STATE*S SECTOR 

25. Development of technical institutions 

for the first degree and diploma courses 
according to schemes already undertaken 
and in prcoess of implementation. 60,0 


26 , 


Revision of staff structure in technical 
institutions, 5.0 


27. Construction of staff houses 5#0 

28. Scholarships to students 2,0 

29. Students' Welfare and Amenities 2,0 

30. Diversification of diploma courses, 

reorganisation of polytechnic 
education including Commerce and 
consolidation of polytechnics, 12,0 

31 . Reorganisation of technical vocational 

schools and vocational!sation of 
secondary education, 15*0 


32, Other schemes of teohnioal education 
including ; planning, administration 

and supervision, 5*0 


TOTAL OF STATES PLAN SCHEMES Ra. 106.0 crores 

TOTAL FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION, Rs, 213,0 crores 
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ANKEXUKE XIII 


PLfflWIHG COMMISSION' 
(Education Division) 


C ntral and Sentrally Sponsored Sector 


(Hs, orores) 



Sub-head 

Total | 

..... . L 

State | 

l 

Central 

; Centrally 
sponsored 

Central 

(Columns 

4+ 5). . . 


1. 

2. 

* 

4. 

• 5* .... 

D * 

1. 

Elementary Education 

330.00 

329.83 

0.17 


0.17, 

2. 

Secondary Education 

201.00 

200.98 

0.12 

- 

0.12 

3. 

University Education 

255.00 

82,50 

172.00 

0.50 

172.50 

4. 

Teacher Education 

120.00 

102.35 

17.65 


17.65 

5 . 

Social Education 

40.00 

22,80 

3.20 

14*00# 

17.20 

*. 

Cultural Programmes 

20.00 

5.00 

15.00 

- 

15.00 

7, 

Languages and Beck 
Production 

50.00 

\ 

10.00 

10.00 

30*00 

40,00 

8. 

Physical Education 

30.00 

10.00 

20.00 

- 

20.00 

9 . 

Educational 

Administration 

22,00 

20.40 

1.60 


1.60 

10, 

N.G.E.H.&- T. 

10.00 

- 

10.00 

- 

10.00 

11. 

Vocationalisr.tion of 

iDCllX^ -A o l .* 

T » A- 

- 

d . 00 

- 

4.00 

12. 

Oth^r 

5.00 

2.00 

3.00 

- 

3.00 

13. 

Technical Mucatiun 

213.CO 

106.00 

77.oo 

30.00 

107.00 


Total? 

1300.CO 

391.76 

333 * 7 , 4 . 

14*50 

408,24 









Functional Literacy! This is part of an integrated programme of 
Functional Literacy and Farmers’ Education. Under Agriculture 
this has been shewn as a Centrally sponsored programme. This 
has been accepted and is likely to he the position in Education 
also. 
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PliA^OTG 0QMMT3SIOK 
4Sdi$&tiOn Difisiort) 



Beoomaeadations of the, 
tog Committee, 


Tiirm 


The Planning Group while discussing\the report of the 
Steering Committee, desired that the various alternatives or 
choices before the country in the field "of “eduoatronaT develop¬ 
ment ..might^be posed squarely with their implications to enable 
a fruitful debate to take place 90 the subject 

Basio considerations 

2, A certain number of considerations will have to underlie 

all possible alternatives. These arej- 

(1) The inevitable expenditure musrt be met. This consists 
of maintaining the present momentum (leaving out the abnormal 
interrugnum of 1966-69) of educational development and providing 
for?the commitments already entered'intb. The present momentum 
may again be r«-view°d from two angles* qualitative improvement 

and quantitative^expansion. So far as quantitative expansion is 
concerned, it was agreed that providing for expansion on the basis 
of the past tr^nd of increase in enrolment, whi'oh was a measure 
of the social demand for education, might be regarded as a priority 
in the sense theft it might be difficult to resist it even if it 
might be desirable to do so on other .considerations, Qualitatively, 
roughly speaking,* it would be necessary to provide at least the 
expenditure which was incurred on these programmes in the Third 
Plan after applying the correction factor of increase in prices. 
Tha^malntehanoe*bf the tempo of existing schemes does not rule 
out - as n matter of fact requires - the possibility of dropping 
some : Vc hemes that may .have become retiundent ox comparatively 
unidTt#c¥tf.im 

(2) As the demand for resources will always be greater than 
their availability, it is essential to provide for all th’e economies 
that are possible to effect through the use of improved technologies, 
a more intensive utilisation of facilities and creation of those 
facilities that are required more urgently in the economy or are 
more significant from the point of view of greater national 
cohension, as a first charge on the finances available. 
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(3) For the same reason, it is essential, to tap new 
resources in the community for educational development by the 
stimulus of suitable organisational obanges such as linking the 
school more effectively with community needs, devising a machinery 
where the fruits of taxation.are assured for the communities/ 
organisations which bear its burden, decentralisation of admini¬ 
stration sc that greater initiative is placed in the hands of the 
oommunity concerned and -rights and responsibilities are wore 
dearly links!, eto. 

£mn& $£& 

3. The inevitable expenditure, duly rationalised in the light 
of th^ above considerations, is indicated beldWt- 

Table 1. Inevitable Expenditure ) 




(Ra. orofes) 

Elementary Education 

, •# 

430 

Secondary Education 

* • 

195 

University Education 

« * 

195 

Teaoher Education 

• • 

25 

SOolal Education 

• t 

12 

Cultural Programmes 

♦ ♦ 

15 

Physical Education 

• S 

10 

Languages and Book'Production 

» e 

28, 

Administration 

* # 

10 

1ICSBT ; ~] 

t* 

5 

Other -Programmes 

• • 

5 

Technic al Eduo ation 

* « 

150 

Total 

#< 



4. The -additlonal enrolment in the major sectors that will 

be obtained by the above expenditure will be aa .follows*- ~r 
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Table 2. Additional Enrolment In Major Sectora 



Unit 

!M*L£iS& 

Fourth Flan 



(additional 

(targets * 



achievement) 

additional) 

Glasses I-V 

lakhs 

165 

150 

Glasses VI-YITI 

lakhs 

38 

40 

Glasses IX-XI 

lakhs 

25 

33 

University Eduoation 

lakhs 

5 

9 

Teohnioal Eduoation# 




admission oapaoity 

•qoo 



Diploma level 


25 

H 1( 2 # 

Degree level 


11 

(-) 8* 


* As regards Technical Eduoation, the Ministry 
of Eduoation has advised the States to reduce 
their admissions in 1968-69 to this level in 
the light of the present unemployment among 
engineers (even if an optimistic rate of growth 
of.the economy is assumed, the present studies 
show that the supply from existing institutions 
will outstrip the demand) and with a desire to 
limit admissions to the extent of faoilities 
available. More careful studies In the light 
of targets of industrial produotiofc, the rates 
of growth eto. f that might he assumed for the 
Fifth Plaii targets for technical eduoation will 
he laid down and the figures revised, if neoessary, 

5. The new departures in approaoh and strategy - apart from 

the three haaio considerations mentioned in para Z .«* that have 
hean assumed for the above tasks and expenditure are*- 

(i) An average pupil ratio of 1 * 45**» as 

against the present 1 * 40, for primary olassea - mostly through 
the adoption of the shift system in Glasses I & II. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio today in some States is as high as 55 and 
the adoption of the shift system should enable such states to 
bring the class sine down to a manageable siae within the 
limits of existing resources. The amount of Rs* 130 orores saved 
thereby is proposed to be ploughed back to improve the quality 
of primary education whioh is most urgently needed, especially 
to reduce the present heavy wastage and stagnation in primary 
classes. Many of the steps needed for the purpose do not 


** This means an average attendance of 40 pupil per 
fceaoher. 
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require finance but purely organisational changes like limiting 
the admission in class I to the first,one sr.two months of the 
$-ear, discontinuation of examinations in early classes,' adjusting 
the vaoation to the need for labour at the time of the harvest 
and the sowing seasons, etc. Other measures which would have 
finanoial implications are*- 

a) paying an allowance to teachers who would work in the 
second shift or teach in part-time classes $ 

b) linking the school with the community and paying remu¬ 
neration to teaoliers who would do adult education work) 

c) providing free books to students; 

d) providing tools for kitchen gardening; 

e) providing guide books far teaohers and interesting 
reading material and text-books for students-; and 

I 

f) providing the minimum necessary teaching aids and 
other equipment required in primary classes, 

(ii) Development of part-time education at the middle and 
college stages; 

(iii) Correspondence courses for secondary and higher education 
and for teacher training; 

(lv) Streamlining and modernising the administration; 

(v) Emphasis on functional literacy though on a limited scale; 

f 

(H) Emphasis on languages and book production; 

(vii) Emphasis on consolidation in technical education; and 

(viii) All scholarships at the university stage to be generally 
loan scholarships.' 

6 . If no additional resources are available and the above 
programme alone is implemented then the implications would T?e 

(l) The further postponement of the Constitutional Directive 
in the field of elementary education. The Education Commission 
had recommended that effective primary education of 5 years 
should be provided to everyone by 1975-7^ and of f or 8 years 
by 1985-8^, The target dates of the Steering-Committee were 1980-81 
and 1990—91 respectively. With the resources indicated for 
elementary education under the 'inevitable 1 expenditure, the 
dates by whioh these goa?s could be achieved would get postponed 
to 1983—84 and 1993—94 respectively. 
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( 2 ) Secondary education.will continue to produce students 
who will only rush to the universities in the absence of effective 
alternatives. 

(3) University education will continue to be at its present 
.low quality and turn out people largely unemployable, 

( 4 ) The vast adult population m .11 npr oe effectively 
brou^it into the developmental prooess 

Manoeuverability and alternatives 

T. If additional funds are provided the.area of manoeuverlbflitjr 
will be the amount provided minus fc. 1080 orore's and a number of 
choices will present themselves. Some of these will run through 
all sectors while others will .pertain only to partioaiar sectors. 

These arei- 

(l) In regard to overall decisions it might be possible to 
take a view that we must link education effectively with productivity 
So we oould concentrate all the resources on these programmes which’ 
would.increase productivity. These aref- 

- At the school stage (up to the matrioulation), providing 
work experience in agriculture and industry and creating through 
appropriate teaching-methods those.attitudes whioh are required 
for self-employment - initiative, resourcefulness, spirit of 
enquiry, leadership, etc. 

- Provision of vocational education of an intensive 
character, especially oriented to self-employment,' on a large 
soale, keeping in view the actual demand in the organised sector 
end the possibility of creating self-employment, at the end of the, 
elementary and secondary stages. 

, - itpcrisloh of technical education on a laree a««le 
largely oriehted to self-employment. 

- Emphasis on researoh and design* 

- Organisation of extension education including-functional 
literacy, on a large soale so that the practising faimer is brought 
under the impact of education. Part-time education and training 
ought to be provided for upgrading.the labour force within, industry* 
This is - 'a most promising but hitherto negleoted area* 

The expenditure on each,programme may be determined in the 
light of the resouroes available. Another limiting factor would 
be the feasibility of gearing up the eduoational system, for yarious 
programmes in the light of the limitations of'personnel.and the 
possibility of changing the present structure, Eduoational changes 
are vjery difficult to effect and, unless prepared carefully through 
a stage of, pilot project^ result in considerable wastage. 
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2) F.lem*ntary education may be expanded to the utmost possible 
extent. .The limits here again are .those of feasibility apart from 
financial resources, tt is felt that it may be difficult to push 
forward this programme beyond what is visualised under the inevitable 
programme, except to bring in an additional.30 lakhs of ohildren at 
the primary stage and another 10 lakhs (through part-time courses) at 
the middle stage. The funds required for this purpose are'Rs, 50 orores. 
Considerable research and experimentation must be undertaken to evolve 
an effective programme to eliminate wastage and stagnation which is 
as high as about (>0 per cent at the present time. 

A view could be taken that as the entire"rtatiott shares the 
benefits securing from elementary education and also as this stage 
could.enable, us to siff. an d identify talent, it should get the highest 
priority and whatever resources are required for turning it- into an 
effective programme ought to he provided.- Such a course will not only 
be socially just but also ensure effective participation of the people 
as a whole in-national programmes of social and eoonomio development 
and lay a sound foundation for the growth of our basic institutions 
like the cooperatives and the, Panohayats etc. In View of the faot 
that most of our people will not go beyond this stage of formal education 
and, therefore, whatever new in the matter of practices and attitudes 
we have to introduce, we should do so at this stage, the importance 
of concentrating our resources on this stage of education becomes 
obvious. Further, as we go to higher stages the benefit to the indi¬ 
vidual and to, organised groups becomes more pronounced and hence it 
should be easier to shift the burden-, of education to the benefioiaries, 
which is not the case at the elementary stage. Again in developing 
countries the most important and difficult problem is to give the 
large mass of the people elementary skills through which they oan 
process raw materials in the environment into usable goods. Thits task 
oan best be accomplished through a suitably oriented elementary edu¬ 
cation. To put to productive use those trained at the higher stages 
requires oapital which m developing countries is scarce, 

\(3) A view can be taken to concentrate all additional available 
resources on the improvement of the quality of university education 
either over,the entire field or in certain selected areas of excellence, 

If resources are spread over the entire field it may be difficult to 
'produce appreciable impact. Concentration of resources on 'centres 
of excellence 1 could create focii of dynamism in our entire social, 
political and-economical life. 

(4) A view can be taken that the teacher is the most important 
factor in education, and, therefore, all. additional resources ought 
to be concentrated on teacher education. The quantitative aspeot 
is well- taken-care of by the funds provided under ‘inevitable 
expenditure', The quality of teacher training, however, could he 
emphasised and all its requirements met within the constraint of 
resources available and the feasibility of the programme. 
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(5) The significance of functional literacy in a country, 50 
per c c nt of, whose national income comes from agriculture, is obvious. 

The limitations are the vast size of the problem,- the limitations of 
personnel required for handling the programme effectively and the 
absence of effective techniques required to solve the problem with 
utmost economy. The problem of motivation is again serious. If 
functional literacy is to be provided to all within the age-group of 
14-45 within the next 10 years the amounts required would be fo,450 crores 

(6) In the field of technical education one could follow other 
countries by increasing the output of engineers and technicians, as 
they bring in maximum returns if properly utilised. The demands of 
the organised sector, however, are seriously limited according to all 
indications. If we could orient our technical education towards s^lf- 
employment, these personnel could become the* means of building the 
country in addition to creating avenues of employment* The only 
limitation to advance in this direction is the capacity of the 
system to be oriented towards self-empioyme.nt within the time period 
under reference. Considerable experiments will need to be oonducted 
before any effective orientation of technical education on a large 
scale can be a reality. 

Desirable 'mix* s examination of Steering Committee's Report * 

8 , No ; single alternative could perhaps be accepted to the exclusion 
of others and the task before the Planning Group is to suggest 
the proper 'mix'. The Steering Committee has suggested one such 
’mix’ Comments on this 'mix' are as followsi- 

(l) The requirements of elementary and’ secondary education will 
need' to bei revised upwards as subsequent information about : the 
existing pupxl-teaoher ratio has shown that the assumption that some 
of the 'additional enrolment will go into existing schools was not 
warranted. The' requirements of elementary and secondary education 
will now be R?. t 391 crores and Rs. 229 crores respectively against 
Ri, 330 crores and Rs. 201 crores respectively. Secondly, the figures 
of elementary‘education are on the basis of th<= ratio of 1 ; '45 through 
the introduction of th=- shift system. On the basis of the existing 
ratio of 1 iHO, the expenditure will be &. 156 crores more for an 
enrolment of 180 lakhs assumed by the Steering Committee. The' Planning 


* The number of illiterates in the age-group 15-44 in 1978-79, 
i*e, ten years hence, will be 1 50 million. The cost involved 
in making an illiterate adult literate is estimated to be 
Rs, 30. On this basis the cost of eradication of illiteracy 
among 150 million illiterates would be Rs. 450 crores during 
the next 10 years. This means that the average cost per 
year would be roughly Rs. 45 crores. 





Group supports the idea of the shift system in classes X & XI 
on the ground that the ohildren of this tender age cannot remain 
engaged in academic wosJh for more than 3 houj,s * *.hey are* 
however, strongly of the view that this should not he used as a 
means of further lowering tbs already extremely inadequate per 
capita expenditure on primary education. The money saved thereby 
should b® redeployed, to strengthen primary education as lndioated 
in para 5(i) # 


(2) In frMtor tfrapfton* it 
its the reduotion of outlays 


the Planning Group tentatively 

suggests the reduoti on of outlays from te. 120 orores proposed by tbs 
Steering Committee to &, 34 orores in view of tbe f**t that 
in Cone 1968 there were 1,5 lakh teaohers who had registered 
themselves, with the employment exohanges. The situation should b* 
carefully reviewed by a small committee* This committee should go 
into the situation in each State* 


(3) While the Planning *roup attaches the highest importance 
to tbe-salaries and service conditions of teaohers, they bhve 
not made aro recommendations in this regard, beoause it has been 
decided to xsep the improvement of salaries of teaohers outside 
the Plan* Their estimate of this additional liability to govern¬ 
ment during the Fourth Plan Is roughly of the order of Rs* 200 orores*. 


(4) Xh university education, while it is difficult to proa 
vide adequate quality in all our colleges and universities* It is 
necessary to oreate certain ‘centres of excellence’ where we pro¬ 
vide all the facilities UP to the optimum level so that top men 
can be produced who can occupy hey positions in the various 
walks of national life* The Planning Group is of the view 
that at least 15 P«r cent of the undergraduates# and post-graduate 
enrolment in soienoe* which will mean 1,10 lakh students* .may be 
provided laboratory and library facilities at the rate of 
Hi* 25*900 per student for post-graduates and hi, 5»0O0 Par student 
for under-graduates. This will moan .at additional cost of Rs* 5$ 
orores, A most immediate need ana challenge in the field of 
higher education is the improvement of the quality of post¬ 
graduate work and research. To meet this challenge certain 
physical inputs are neoessary,- But what is even- more imperative 
ia the sense of urgenoy and commitment in the aoademic- community 
and their initiative and resourcefulness. 


(5) In regard to the reduction already effected in .admissions 
in engineering institutions the Planning Group is strongly of the 
view that any deliberate reduction of seats on the basis of the 
present unemployment among engineer^ would not be advisable* For 
on thing as institutional development is an integral whole and 
oannot be adjusted to' reduosd admissions later on, reducing 


* Exoluding the POO and the Interned! .te students* 
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admtspton# outsequently leads to under-utilisation of faoilities 
provided and higher per capita ooate,,^Again, mo far ae the 
need of engineers in a developing country is concerned, it is 
unlimited. Only the country cannot employ them at the levels 
of mages to which they have got accustomed. If salaries oeuld he 
lowered then many more engineerr oould he employed than are 
employed today. But this question of the. salaries off engineers 
is oonoeotod with the total wage and salary structure in the 
country. These salaries are today much higher than the country 
o*n reelly afford to pay. The FlanningGroup real leas the limits 
tion of government operating a mixed economy to control salaries 
and wsflae over the entire range of the economy* Therefore, the 
best perhaps that government oan do is to provide seats aooording 
to current demand and allow the market conditions of 'demand and 
supply to determine the salaries off engineers. Artificial limitation 
of admission hy a government decision may not he desirable except 
in the oase of institutions which do not have space, equipment 
or teaohers. The government in the oase of engineers, as in the 
oaae of others, however, takes no responsibility^ for providing 
employment at any fixed level of income to those who take up these 
courses of their own free will and over rhoee future deployment 
government has no control c The government could assist by 
orienting teohhloal training towards self-employment 90 that the 
engineers through their increased competence to handle natural 
resources are .able to find profitable openings for themselves and 
help open up the oountxy in addition. An abundance of engineering 
graduates oould also lead them to go into other than traditional 
channels and lead to the development of intermediate technologies* 

It oould also lead them to go into sales, marketing, management, 
eto* which should have considerable impaot oh i-rorhasing returns 
from investments made in production, as has been so forcefully pointed 
out hy Prof, Blackett. 

{6) In regard to the National Service Usrps; • the Planning 
Group reoommends the appointment of a small committee to suggeat 
the activities thut should he taken up under it and the phasing of 
the programme,. 

Adjusted for the changes indicated above, the allocations 
in the Steering Committee's report will need to be revised as 
follows*- 
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-atle 3 # Distribution of an outlay of fa. 1300 orores 

(i?s. orores) 


Steering Commi- Bevispd alloc** 
ttae ! s allocations tlons proposed' 


Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
University Education 
Teaoher Education 
Sooial Education 
Cultural Programme* 
Physioal Education 
Languages & Book Production 
Administration 
NCEET 

Vooationalioation 
Other Programmes 
Technical Education 


330 

486 

201 

229 

255 

305 

120 

84' 

40 

40 

20 

20 

30 

30 

50 

50 

22 

22 

10 

10 

4 

4 

5 

5 

213 

213 

t300 

mk 


or Bi.1500 crores 
approximately 


The Planning f^roup realises that the allooations they have 
-commended for eduoation are higher than those indicated in the 
Draft Outline but in view of the National Policy Statement where 
the nation has resolved to spend 6 per oent of its national income 
on Education, presumably in the next 1^-20 years, this order of 
xponditure in the Fourth Plan bcoomee inescapable. This will raise 
the! «duoational expenditure to 4 per oent of the ‘ational inoome in 
1973-74. 
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